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No individual can attain “fulness of life’ unaided. This is more so in the field of 
health. The cause of the sick makes a greater appeal to the public. With the advancement of 
medical knowledge, skills other than medical have become necessary to make medical care 


adequate. 


The social and emotional components involved in an illness situation are to be 


attended to. The Social Service department of a hospital which in brief is case work can 


fill up this gap. 


The writer in this article points out the need for setting up hospital social services 
and also deals with the organisation of a Social Service department and its central functions. 


Dr. Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Social work rests on the belief that the 
‘fulness of life’ is the birthright of every 
man, and that if it can not be attained 
by the individual himself unaided, it is the 
duty of others to help him to attain it. 
There is no field of welfare to which this 
belief has made a greater contribution than 
to that which concerns health. As health 
is one of the essentials of life without which 
nothing can be achieved and as a sick 
person is quite helpless, the cause of the 
sick naturally makes a great appeal to the 
public. Founded on the principle of service 
to the sick, poor hospitals have grown to 
their modern state. Clinics and dispensaries 
have developed to give outdoor, medical 
help to patients. 

Treatment methods:—With the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge increasing and 
varied professional skills other than medical 
have become necessary to make medical care 
adequate. It is evident that although 
scientific discoveries may continually advance 
medical treatment the most expert care 
becomes of no avail if social and emotional 
components involved in an illness situation 
are not attended to. Physicians and Surgeons 
are often baffled by the reactions of patients 
to treatment recommended as when, for 
instance, a mother refuses to accept surgical 
operation for her child even when it is 
the best and the only method of cure, or 
the T. B. patient refuses to undergo sana- 
torium treatment, or the V. D. patient is 
irregular in attendance at the clinic inspite 


of the warning given to him of the serious 
censequence of the disease. 

In the case of such patients it is necessary 
to consider the underlying causes of their 
peculiar reaction. The causes are s0 
numerous that listing all of them is not 
possible. We may be able to discuss a 
few of them. Let us take the case of T. B. 
‘patients who resist being taken care of in 
a sanatorium. Such persons have very often 
an intense fear of the possibility of additional 
infection from other patients. Some patients 
have the feeling that loss of activity will 
turn them into invalids. For some to be 


in a hospital or sanatorium and thus to be 
away from family and society not only 
means being shut away from their near 
and dear oncs but also bearing a social 


stigma the rest of their life. Sometimes 
patients regard their illness as the punishment 
for their past sins. They often think that 
they may not ever be able to return to 
their family and community. 

These factors may seem ridiculous to us 
but for the patients who are facing them 
they are very real. These patients are not 
aware of the factors that create these fears 
in them. Unless these fears and conflicts 
are handled scientifically the patients will 
remain emotionally upset and not accept 
the treatment. Thus there is need for a 
service in the hospital that can deal with 
the emotional components of illness. 

Emotional factors in illness:—In this 
connection it might be mentioned that with 
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the developing of psychosomatic medicine 
dealing with the interrelation of psycholo- 
gical and physiological aspects of disease, an 
impressive body of scientific evidence is being 
produced regarding the significance of emo- 
tional factors in illness. It is found that many 
patients suffer from physical symptoms which 
do not necessarily have an organic basis 
or have both organic and emotional bases. 
There was a time when doctors felt in such 
cases that there was nothing wrong after 
the organic basis had been handled. With 
gradual advancement of the psychosomatic 
approach in medicine some doctors are 
beginning to realise that the symptoms of 
emotional illness are not imaginary but 
painfully real. A knowledge of the physical 
and social environment of people has been 
found to be of importance in interpreting 
some predisposing and causative factors in 
illness. If there are social workers attached 
to hospitals they can secure data through 
scientific interviews which will throw light 
on the emotional factors. Thus doctors 
will be helped in planning treatment for 
such cases. 


Besides emotional factors there are various 
social factors that need to be tackled for 
giving proper care to the sick. In connection 
with disease it is clear that such factors 
as lack of materials or excessive strain in 
getting them may influence disease. They 
may reduce resistance to disease as well as 
power to recover from disease. An, ill 
nourished organism is more susceptible to 
infection. A diabetic patient who can not 
secure proper diet can not maintain chemical 
balance—a cardiac who undergoes excessive 
strain increases the damage which the 
disease has caused in his heart structure. 
Have not doctors often admitted in a 
hospital a cardiac who has to go back to 
his strenuous job when discharged from 
hospital? How often a roadside case comes 
to the hospital in an acute stage of illness, 
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goes back to the same environment after 
discharge, and returns again after sometime 
with some acute symptoms? 


Need for Social Service department:— 
“What can the social service department 
of a hospital do about these cases”, is a 
question that is very often asked by people. 
The need of such a service is recognised 
at times only for charitable reasons. Hospital 
social service keeps in close touch with 
community resources. In case of financial 
help for patients, it tries to get the same 
from various trusts and charities in the 
community of which neither doctor nor 
patients are aware. Besides securing finan- 
cial aid for patients when that is the most 
essential factor, social service department of 
a hospital comes to the help of patients 
even when their needs are other than 
financial. There are people who need this 
service not because they are poor, but 
because of lack of adequate facilities at 
home for convalescent care. If lasting 
advantage is to be gained from the treatment 
given in a hospital we must have a proper 
plan for the care of patients after discharge. 
They have to be fitted into a place best 
suited for their care. If they do not have 
anybody who can plan about their convale- 
scent care, it is the hospital social worker 
who comes to their help. Some patients 
may need readjustment to their work, to 
their home, or to some new kind of work. 
A trained social worker can help them in 
securing jobs better suited to their present 
physical condition, help them in getting 
reconciled to this change and work towards 
their rehabilitation. 

Case Work:—The various types of assis- 
tance described above show clearly the 
central function of the hospital social 
service department which is in brief case 
work. I would neither get into the techni- 
calities of case work here nor give the 
technical definition of it. My simple 
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definition of case work is that it is a way 
of assisting people when they are experiencing 
some breakdown and can not get along 
unaided. The manner in which the help 
is given is unique-it is given by individua- 
lising him. i.e. taking into full consideration 
his thoughts and feelings. A_ hospital 
social worker focusses attention not on the 
disease only but on the person as a whole, 
that is on his physical, social and emotional 
needs. The understanding of particular 
needs of particular patients requires scienti- 
fic training in case work in a professional 
school of social work and genuine love for 
people. “There was a period when there 
was a tendency to divide problems and 
treatment into those types concerned pri- 
marily with either environmental adjust- 
ments or emotional needs. It was an 
implicit assumption that the treatment of 
the second type of problem demanded 
greater skill from the worker and thus gave 
her a higher professional status. It came 


to be recognised before long, however, that 


this distinction had been artificial, in that 
any good piece of case work requires an 
understanding ~of client’s feelings. Whether 
the problem seems to center in the environ- 
mental or emotional area, the need can not 
be understood or the appropriate method of 
treatment selected unless the significance 
of client’s attitude is recognised and the 
worker-client relationship is consciously used 
as a part of this process. Environmental 
adjustments often are the best way of 
effecting attitude changes, while on the 
other hand many clients can not do anything 
about their environment unless they have 
been helped to some change of feeling about 
it. Thus these approaches are seen to be a 
part of every case, intermingling in various 
ways according to the particular configura- 
tion of needs and resources.” * 
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Organisation of Hospital Social Service.— 
For organising a department of hospital 
social service, the matter of first importance 
is the selection of personnel. Sometimes 
hospital amdinistrators try to hire an un- 
trained person for this work and feel that 
in course of time he or she will learn the job. 
Those administrators do not actually know 
what is professional hospital social work. 
They do not realise what actually takes 
place in ‘case work’ with patients. They 
notice some tangible things like putting a 
patient in an institution or raising some 
funds for him or at the most feel that social 
workers have a ‘nice way of talking to 
people —thus any kind hearted person with- 
out any special training can hold the post of 
a hospital social worker. This argument 
is as valid as saying that in a village if a 
person has carbuncle the barber opens it 
with a knife, puts some medicine, bandages 
the wound and that a surgeon does the 
same thing. Is it not true that a surgeon 
uses the knife, opens a part of the inflamed 
area, puts some medicine over the wound 
and then dresses it? Is it not true that 
the barber charges much less than the 
surgeon? Why then waste money on a 
surgeon? The barber and the surgeon both 
are perhaps kind hearted human beings—it 
is only the training and the skill that makes 
all the difference between the performance 
of both. As with the advancement of the 
science of medicine (which has a body of 
knowledge that has to be acquired by 
training) nobody thinks of appointing barbers 
in hospitals for surgical service; in the very 
same way when the science of social work 
has developed and has a specific body of 
knowledge only ignorant people will fill up 
posts in hospital social service with untrained 
persons. 

sitet sual Social Work: —If persens 


* Hariett M. Bartlett. Some pom of Social Casework - a Medical Setting. 
: American Association of Medical Social Workers, 1940. P. 8 
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are appointed as hospital social workers 
without specific training for this work, the 
primary function gets submerged by various 
odd jobs that untrained workers do. They 
themselves are not aware of their main 
function. They perform services which 
could be performed as well, if not better, 
Such a 
hospital does not derive the real value of a 
social service department even though it 
may have one in name. Hospital social work 
is essentially a case work service with a 
foundation common to all fields of social 
case work. It has, however, an additional 
requirement, namely the application of the 
case work principles to the clinic or hospital 
setting which requires an understanding of 
the sick person, the hospital organisation 
and a certain amount of medical information. 
A hospital social worker, therefore, must be 
a person who by professional education in 
a school of social work has acquired the 
said knowledge and _ technique. 


by clerks, ward boys or peons. 


Setting up of department:—Having kept 
the aims and objects of hospital social 
service clear in our mind, we shall now see 
how this department may be set up in a 


hospital. As a professional unit of the 
hospital organisation, the social service 
department has to be organised on the same 
basis as other departments of the hospital. 
The position of the head of this department 
should be like that of other departmental 
heads. The head of the social service 
department should be responsible to the 
central authority of the hospital for ad- 
ministering the hospital policies within the 
social service department, for the preparation 
and administration of the budget, for 
fostering inter-departmental relationships 
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and for participating in the meetings with 
other departmental heads where policies 
affecting the hospital and its patient group 
are considered. Some superintendents feel 
that hospital social service department should 
be a branch of the community welfare 
service rather than a part of the hospital 
They think it is logical, therefore, to have 
it maintained and administered by the 
official welfare agency. But they forget 
the fact that if the social service department 
is to do effective work, it should be an 
integral part of the hospital like other 
departments. It is essential to maintain a 
centralised control irrespective of the sources 
of support. Outside sources of support are 
not to be rejected, but rather stimulated, 
and the expenditure controlled through the 
general administration of the institution. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that a social service department in a hospital 
should not become a ‘one person show’. It 
is unfair to have a department with just 
one person. The tendency to have untrained 
volunteers or paid workers in the department 
may also develop. Though volunteers 
service is valuable, a volunteer worker can 
not do the work of a social service depart- 
ment on the case work basis unless she has 
had professional training for it. It will, no 
doubt, be helpful for the hospital to build 
up a volunteer service for getting various 
types of help like getting blood donors, 
collecting gifts for children, building up a 
library for patients, taking patients home, 
and collvcting funds for the hospital etc. 
But this type of service should not be 
mixed up with hospital social work or what 
is more commonly known as ‘medical social 
work’.’ Volunteer service should be separate 


"I have avoided the use of the term ‘medical social work’, for it seems to cause 


confusion. 


This term is widely used in America and often creates misunderstanding even 
in the medical profession, not to say anything of the lay public. 


Very often the ‘medical 


social worker’ is asked if she is a doctor and what type of melicine she practises, The medical 


social worker does not undergo a medical training like a doctor. 


She deals with social 


and emotional components of sickness. She practises social work, specially social case work 
in a medical setting but the case work does not become ‘medical’ I prefer to call it either 
‘social work in medical setting’ or for brevity ‘hospital social work’. 
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service. Social service and volunteer service 
can of course work closely together. In 
the social service department of a medium 
size hospital (with about 250 beds and about 
3000 out-door visits per month) if there 
are just one or two social workers, the 
service will be inadequate because the needs 
of a large number of patients can not be 
adequately met by them. 


Ideally in a general hospital every medical 
department (e.g. surgery, obstetrics, V. D. 
T. B.) should have at least one worker 
attached to it. But due to the dearth of 
trained social workers and the limited 
hospital funds it is not always possible to 
have one worker attached to each of the 
departments. So in some _ hospitals in 
America and England two or _ more 
departments make use of one social 
worker. In some hospitals a social service 
department with its limited number of 
workers covers only a few of the medical 
services. These hospitals believe that it is 
much better to cover a few adequately than 
spread the work over all the departments 
and do it inefficiently. Some hospital 
superintendents wonder if it is worthwhile 
for a hospital to spend much money on 
social service departments, i.e. engage more 
than one hospital social worker when there 
are many other needs to be met in the 
hospital. While from the point of view 
oi immediate needs it may seem an un- 
justifiable expenditure, in the long run we 
will find it a paying proposition. A patient, 
who is discharged without adequate planning 
and is admitted every time he comes with 
acute symptoms, is a source of tremendous 
expense for the hospital. Besides, it is 
a tremendous human waste, too. A patient 
who is medically discharged from a hospital, 
but lies in the ward because there are no 
adequate plans made for him and has no 


place to go, adds to the hospital’s expense. _ 
A patient who due to inner conflicts refuses | 


2 
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medical treatment at the early stage of his 
disease when that is suggested by the doctor 
and comes back acutely sick, adds to the 
hospital’s expenses. As stated before, the 
trained social worker can help the hospital 
in these problems and in the long run save 
its funds and be of better service to the sick 
and thereby to the community. 

Need for Funds:—At present, in most 
of the hospitals in India funds are far 
more limited than in those of the U. S. or 
U. K. Moreover, in our country only 
recently the training of social workers 
hospitals social service has been 
started. So from practical point of view it 
will be better to start with one worker in a 
hospital and to go on adding more and 
more gradually. At the same time it is 
very important to see to it that this worker 
is not used for any odd job which can well 
be done by less paid workers. It is in the 
long run cheaper to have two clerks to do 
these jobs than have highly paid hospital 
social workers do them. Before a hospital 
thinks of engaging a trained social worker, 
it should be clear as to what it is planning 
for her to do. If it wants a social worker 
for collecting blood for the hospital, my 
suggestion would be that it should ask for 
volunteer service or employ a person with 
an aptitude for canvassing. It would be 
expensive for the hospital as well as our 
country to use trained social workers for 
such purpose. Many hospital authorities 
think that social workers should take up the 
task of directing patients from one depart- 
ment to another or to other hospitals when 
that is indicated. I quite agree that most 
patients in our hospitals are illiterate and do 
iced that help. But would it not be less 
2xpensive for a hospital to appoint an un- 
trained person for that type of work on 
part time basis? 


for 


Returning to the question of starting a 
social service department with a limited 
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number of workers, it will be worthwhile 
perhaps to see at this point what medical 
services should receive priority. Priority 
should be given to those services which pro- 
duce excessive fear in patients. In the case 
of surgery we find that for some persons 
the loss of a part of the body is a serious 
threat to emotional security. Some others 
fear that it may greatly interfere with their 
own adequacy and role as a man or woman. 
As a matter of fact, surgery creates castra- 
tion fear, inferiority feeling based upon 
physical defect, guilt sense or fear of 
anaesthesia associated with that of death 
and feeling of disability. Another important 
medical service is treatment of tuberculosis. 
It involves many psychosocial problems 
which are not peculiar to tuberculosis, but 
they are found accentuated in persons 
afflicted with this disease because of the long 
period of hospitalisation. Cancer service 
mects with more or less similar problems as 
are associated with surgical treatment. 
Orthopaedic service comes across patients 
with somewhat the same problems as in 
those who have to undergo operation—there 
may be fear of disability, of wearing new 
appliances and of deformity. Medical 
service for diseases comes across paticnts 
with various social and psychological pro- 
blems. Obstetrics department often meets 
with the problems of unmarried motherhood, 
unprepared motherhood and of domestic 
relationship. In a _ general hospital , one 
section is usually kept for children. It would 
be better if at least one social worker is 
kept for children’s section—outdoor and in- 
door. It is hard to say what services should 
be left out. If priority must be considered 


1. Frequently one is asked per how 
be a social worker. 


to other diseases. 


needs to be interviewed constantly. Minor 
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for want of funds, then tuberculosis and 
surgical services should be covered in every 
hospital and also cases in medical service 
that end in permanent invalidism like 
paralysis.’ 


Question may arise at this point as to 
whether the cases in the ward or outdoor 
may be selected by the social worker or 
referred to her by the doctor. Ideally the 
majority of cases should come through the 
But at present all doctors are not 
aware of what cases to refer to the social 
service department. In other words many 
of them do not know how to make the 
best use of this service. With a limited 
number of social workers in hospitals a 
via media has to be struck. It will be 
better if the social worker interviewed all 
cases of T. B., major cases of surgery, and 
invalidism. From other services 
the social worker may take up such cases 
as are referred by doctors or nurses. In 
those cases selected by herself in the course 
of her interview she should consult the 
physician as early as possible when the time 
is appropriate. The work on _ individual 
cases should always be in association with 
the responsible physician just as the general 
policies of the social service department 
should be known to and accepted by the 
medical staff. 


doctor. 


cases of 


Provide facilities: —We shall now turn 
our attention to the facilities which must 
be provided to the social service department. 
The social worker can not interview her 
patient in a crowded place. A sense of 
privacy is essential if the patient is to bring 
the open those _ considerations 


out into 


many patients in the hospital there should 
It is a question that can not be answered by setting a fixed number. 
There are diseases which invariobly produce a lot of psychosocial implications as compared 


For example, in the case of ¢.b., cancer, or major surgery, every patient 


ailments demand on the whole less work. 


Rouchly it may be stated that in a general hospital one worker per 75 patients at the most 


should be used. 


If there are five or six workers in a hospital they can ‘divide their work in 


such a way as to give the worker carrying e.g. t.b. service a smaller numper of patients as 


she will have to work with each of them. 
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which seem to him to be of particular 
importance. Hence interviewing booths, 
both in the outdoor and indoor departments, 
if they are situated in different buildings, 
should be provided. If they are in the 
same building then each worker should 
have one booth where she can interview 
both indoor and outdoor cases.'_ The social 
service department must be so located as 
to have an easy access to telephone connec- 
tions and clerical staff. The department 
however small it might be must have a 
peon of its own. Besides, the hospital should 
allocate some fund to the social service 
department for supplicmentary _ services. 
Sometimes hospital authorities when they 
budget the expenditure for various depart- 
ments in the hospital, overlook the fact that 
social service department has certain expenses 
of its own. They budget the social workers 
salary and only a little expense on stationery. 
But it seems as absurd as employing a 
radiologist in a charity hospital, buying an 
X-ray machine and then asking him to 
manage the department and give service to 
the hospital or rather patients efficiently. 
The department can not function unless the 
hospital bears to some extent the cost of 
X-ray plates. Similarly unless the hospital 
puts a small fund at the disposal of the 
social service department for giving particular 
types of help to clients the social worker can 
not function efficiently. 

Very often an argument is raised against 
the proposition of having a small fund at 
the disposal of the social service department 
for giving material aid to its clients. Hospital 
authorities believe that there is a hospital 
poor fund and the social service department 
can draw on it. It is a fact that our poor 
funds are always poor and they seem to 
appear rich so long as individual needs 
of patients are not closely detected. Once 
a social service department is established 
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and social workers try to see the individual 
needs of patients there will be too many 
demands for artificial limbs, costly medicines, 
conveyance charges for patients to enable 
them to attend the outdoor regularly, money 
for giving nutrition, trainfare for sending 
some patients home and so on. If the 
hospital allocates a certain amount of money 
to the social service department the latter 
can arrange to get some contributions from 
outside to feed the fund continuously so 
that it can draw upon the fund generously 
for rendering help to patients according to 
their needs. While the hospital poor fund 
is meant for giving medical relief to the 
poor the social service department has to 
meet the social needs of people of which 
medical need might be a part sometimes. 
For instance, a person belonging to Calcutta 
meets with an accident in Bombay and 
becomes a permanent invalid. If he has 
nobody in Bombay but has near relatives 
in Calcutta who can take care of him, it 
will be a better plan to send him to Calcutta 
when he is keen on going there and also 
his relatives want him back rather than 
transferring him to an infirmary in Bombay. 
When the patient’s family is too poor to 
afford the trainfare of the patient as well 
as of his escort there is need for the social 
service department to help the patient to 
go to his relatives. The hospital poor fund 
does not give money for such purposes. 
People might say that the social worker 
may raise the money from outside. She 
might be able to do so. Some days will 
elapse before she can collect this amount. 
Keeping the patient in the hospital for that 
period will actually mean expense to the 
hospital. If every time a patient needs 
material aid and the worker has to run 
around collecting funds much of her time 
and energy will be wasted and she will not 
be able to give adequate service to other 


* Some indoor patients have to be seen in the ward due to their medical condition. 
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patients. She would just become a fund 
collector. If there is a regular fund kept 
separately for the social service department 
and the hospital contributes towards it a 
reasonable amount e.g. Rs. 400 to 500 per 
month the social worker can build up a 
volunteer service that can contribute towards 
it as much as possible. If the hospital 
contributes something towards this fund 
others might feel interested in giving their 
mite. 


In this connection it might be mentioned 
that hospital authorities sometimes can not 
understand why the social service department 
consumes more paper than any other de- 
partment in the hospital. A trained social 
worker's not sketchy. They 
deal with the social situation, evaluation of 
social diagnosis and treatment and, there- 
fore, these records are bound to be more 
bulky than those of a medical practitioner. 
By writing a fuller report a social worker 
can diagnose the social problem better and 
also can check up her social treatment plan 
i.e. whether she is going in the right direc- 
tion or not. 


records are 


In social service department every case 
must have a file. As the records deal with 
the most intimate problems of ones own 
life they need to be kept confidential. If 
each case record is kept in a file they 
remain in a better condition than they would 
be otherwise. As there are various letters 
and important papers of all sizes pertaining 
to each case practically, it is desirable that 
they are kept together. They will be safe 
if each case record along with various 
correspondence is kept in a file. Also there 
is need for having steel cabinets or cupboards 
in the department for keeping the records 
of closed cases under lock and key. If they 
are not kept that way any body might have 
an access to them and read the confidential 
reports of clients. As these records are 
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interesting to read clerks and volunteer 
workers will make use of them as lunch 
hour story books. It is against the principle 
ot social case work to tell patients that 
their records are kept confidential when 
they show anxiety about the matter and 
later on allow them to be read by any one 
who feels like doing so. 


Other facilities:—So far we have dealt 
with the organisation of the social service 
department and its central function which 
is case work.In addition, the department 
can take up: 

(a) the socialisation of the hospital set up. 
It may exercise its influence in gradually 
socialising the processes of admitting, dis- 
charge and follow-up and 

(b) it can participate in the educational 
programme for professional personnel. 


Apart from the social workers, other pro- 
fessional personnel in the hospital need to 
have social orientation. Doctors and nurses 
generally concentrate on the physical and 
scientific aspects of the disease. They are 
not in a position to see the patient in his 
social setting, the interaction of the patient’s 
social situation and his illness or disability, 
or his attitude toward the situation created 
by his illness. If the head of the social 
service department organises frequent con- 
ferences with doctors and discusses the 
social components in diseases with illustra- 
tions from the cases treated, they will be 
able gradually to realise the importance of 
such problems in illness. The more they 
come to realise them the easier will be the 
task of social workers in the hospital as the 
doctors will then be able to make suitable 
referrals to this department. Further, the 
head of the social service department can 
give social orientation lectures also to 
admitting officers and nurses. 


Moreover, the social service department 
can be of great value (c) in social research. 
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Properly kept records of case treated by the 
department will provide ample material for 
this purpose. They may, for example, lead 
to a study as to whether the resources of 
the community are adequate. Then again 
the department can (d) participate in the 
development of health programmes in the 
community. The development of such 
health programmes as the control of vene- 
real diseases, of tuberculosis, or those for the 
formulation of plans for child placement, 
adequate relief, convalescence and the care 
of the aged may be regarded as one of the 
secondary programmes of the social service 
department. By developing such programmes 
the social service department will be able to 
enrich and facilitate its own work. It will 
be able to concentrate more and more on 
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case work function only when there is in the 
community a well developed programme for 
the care of its disadvantaged members. 


In this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that social case work with 
patients is the primary goal of the social 
service department and should be placed 
clearly in the centre, coming first both in 
development and importance while other 
services revolve around it. If this is kept 
clearly in mind, it will be easy for it to 
achieve the secondary objectives. But if it 
holds on the secondary objectives first, like 
routine follow up of cases because they 
seem tangible, it will be lost in the mesh 
and will never be able to achieve its primary 
aim. 


* Often, doctors and nurses think: that a social worker should follow up every case 


discharged from hospital. There will be many cases of follow up where no case work 
skill will be needed. If the doctors and nurses are sympathetic most of the patients 
respond voluntarily as a result of the favourable contact made in the clinic or hospital. 
There may be some cases out of these patients where even when they may like to return 
to the outdoor department regularly, they cannot do so on account of household situation. 
For example, a woman who has young children at home, finds it difficult to visit the 
clinic regularly if there is nobody to look after her children during the time she is away 
from home. If a clerk is engaged to send out letters and if these letters have warmth and 
show interest in the patient, it is possible that the patient will let the clinic know about 


her difficulties and be willing to cooperate in the 


her handicaps. 
the way o 


lan that the clinic will make for overcoming 


When the clinic clerk receives the reply, he can know what obstacles are in 
the mother and refer the matter to social service department. 


Thus a 


great amount of time of the social service department will be saved. 
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Employment Exchanges are necessary to tackle effectively the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to secure for the employed jobs suited to their taste and training. They also help 
the employer to secure a man suited to do his work. This service has been working efficiently 
in many foreign countries, though the pace has been rather slow in India. 


In this article, based on a specialised study, the writer describes in detail the origin, 
rowth and development of these Exchanges both at home and abroad. He also gives a plan 


or a system of Employment Exchanges. 


Mr. Panakal is Research Associate, All India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes), 


Bombay. 


An employment exchange is defined by 
the British Labour Exci:inges Act of 1909 
as “any office or place used for the purposes 
of collecting or furnishing information 
either by the keeping of Registers or other- 
wise, respecting employers who desire to 
engage workpeople and workpeople who seek 
engagement or employment.” It is the duty 
of the exchange to bring together as expedi- 
tiously and as economically as possible the 
employers and employment seekers and to 
place “the right man for the right job”. In 
this way, the exchange helps the worker to 
avoid financial wastage in random job 
hunting. Moreover, a careful placement 
enables the worker to stick to one particular 
job. This brings down the rate of labour 
turnover, thereby promoting steadier out- 
put and better quality of production. On 
the other hand, the exchange saves the 
employer from the trouble of advertising the 
vacant jobs and of wasting his time in inter- 
viewing a large number of applicants from 
whom he has to select only the most’ suit- 
able persons. 


Historical Background.—The growth and 
development of employment exchanges has 
been particularly phenomenal during the 
last few decades. It is worth-while in this 
connection to trace the origin, growth and 
development of these exchanges both at 
home and abroad. 


The earliest fore-runners of employment 
exchanges in Europe were the craft guilds of 


the middle ages. The placement work they 
did was not uniform in method and was 
usually carried on by the masters of the 
craft. A large number of workers in certain 
trades had, therefore, to seck employment 
through their own efforts. In many places, 
the workers’ guilds assisted ‘Journeymen’ in 
their travels in search of work by posting the 
lists of local vacancies in ‘Journeymen’s 
hostels’. Besides, some of the philanthropic 
agencies carried on placement work in- 
cidental to their major activities. 


The Industrial Revolution and subsequent 
transfer of population from agriculture to 
industry demanded an organized machinery 
for the recruitment of labour. During the 
19th century, labour organizations gradually 
began to take up that work. They took keen 
interest in the placement of their members 
when they were unemployed. However, the 
employers did not like the idea of labour 
unions controlling the labour market and 
therefore set up their own employment 
bureaus to compete with the activities of 
labour unions. 


By this time, the workers who were not 
properly organized began to feel the need 
for a systematic placement service. This was 
particularly true of domestic servants, with 
the result fee-charging employment offices 


were organized for them. In due course, 
these agencies extended their services to 
those in other trades also. 
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These fee-charging agencies often collect- 
ed exhorbitant fees which rose very high 
during critical shortage of employment. In 
some cases, the fees collected were shared 
between the agency and the recruiting 
officer.’ Also some exchange authorities 
showed preference to workers who paid 
higher fees. Further as various agencies 
were working in competition, more workers 
than necessary were frequently sent to em- 
ployers. The report of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations states: 
“Men are told that they will get more wages 
than are actually paid, or that the work 
will last longer than it actually will, or that 
there is a boarding house when there really 
is an insanitary camp or that the cost of 
transportation will be paid when it is to be 
deducted from the wages. They are not 
told of other deductions that may be made 
at the places to which they are sent, nor 
about other important facts which they 
ought to know.” Such were some of the 
evil consequences that accompanied the 
development of agencies that were conducted 
tor profit. ; 


State Regulation.—To cope with the situ- 
ation the first legislative measure was passed 
in France in 1852 and other countries gra- 
dually followed suit and today the business 
of conducting a commercial employment 
agency is regulated in most countries and 
entirely prohibited in a few.’ The practice 
of running employment exchanges as a com- 
mercial enterprise was denounced by the 
International Labour Conference in 1919; 
and consequently in 1933, the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention providing for 
the abolition of fee-charging employment 
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agencies conducted for profit.“ Agencies 
of this type are gradually disappearing 
altogether. 


The recurring depression during the latter 
half of the last century brought to the fore- 
front the problem of unemployment; and 
many began to realise that employment ex- 
changes were the proper institutions to com- 
bat this evil. 

In Europe and America first efforts in this 
direction were purely at a municipal level. 
In 1848 ‘Free Information Bureaus’ were 
started in each of the ‘Mairies’ of Paris. In 
1860, such offices appeared in New York 
and San Francisco. These offices were not 
effective in tackling the problem as they were 
poorly staffed and under-financed. Since 
many of the offices were controlled by re- 
lief agencies, skilled workers did not make 
use of these offices, thinking that it was 
below their dignity to get employment 
through relief agencies. 


The next stage of development in the 
organization of employment exchanges was 
during the serious depression that occurred 
at the close of the last century. In many 
European countries, Provincial Governments 
began to aid the Municipal Agencies with 
finances. In some cases, municipalities start- 
ed voluntary schemes of unemployment in- 
surance. The effective administration of 
such constructive programmes by the ex- 
changes won the admiration of the public. 


Nationalisation.—At the beginning of the 
»resent century, a need arose for the co- 
ordination of various placement agencies. 
But this was purely on a voluntary basis. 
The Association “des offices Suisses du Tra- 
vail” of Switzerland and “Verband fur 


‘ Douglas H. Paul. Problem of Unemployment, (MacMillion & Co., New York, 1931) 
p. 268. 


* Report of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations Voi. I (1916), 


p. 111. 


*I.L.0.: Abolition of Fee Charging Employment Agencies (Geneva) 1932, p. 4-5. 
“LL.O. Employment Exchanges (Geneva, 1933), p. 1-2. 
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Deutschen Arbeitsnachweisen” of Germany 
were organized on these lines. 


Yet another important landmark in the 
growth of employment exchanges was the 
plan for the nationalization of the whole 
organization. England was the first country 
to take the lead in this direction. Acting 
according to the Report of the Poor Law 
Commission, it provided in 1909 a net work 
of offices covering the whole country. Other 
countries then followed; Switzerland in 1910, 
Sweden in 1916, Finland in 1917, Canada 
in 1918, and Germany in 1922. 


Wars help their Growth.—Other factors 
like war helped a speedy growth of this 
institution. World War II gave a fresh im- 
petus to the development of employment 
exchanges all over the world. In many cases, 
belligerent and neutral countries began 
either to build up new or strengthen the ex- 
isting agencies. They served as organized 
recruiting centres to obtain workers for 
essential war services. In India, employ- 
ment exchanges had their origin in the Na- 
tional Labour Tribunal which was set up 


during World War II to control the Indian ~ 


labour market. 


A Machinery was needed for the rehabi- 
litation of demobilised personnel. The ex- 
changes were found most useful in this con- 
nection. Hence Governments of all coun- 
tries in Europe took immediate steps when 
hostilities ended in 1945 to reorganize their 
exchanges on sound lines. The International 
Labour Conference held in 1919, adopted a 
draft treaty on employment services. The 
Second article of the treaty reads as follows: 


“Each member which ratifies this con- 
vention shall establish a system of 
free public employment agencies 
under the control of a_ central 
authority. Committees which shall 
include representatives of employers 
and workers, shall be appointed to 
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advise on matters concerning the 
carrying of these agencies.” 
This convention was ratified by 28 coun- 
tries. 


The growing adoption of unemployment 
insurance schemes by several states needed 
the help of an organized system of employ- 
ment exchanges for effective administration. 
At first, exchanges were entrusted with the 
payment, of unemployment compensation 
benefits. Later on, they were assigned the 
responsibilities of either securing jobs for 
claimants or issuing a certificate that they 
were unable to secure suitable employment 
for them, so that they might be entitled to 
secure the benefits of unemployment com- 
pensation. 


Finally, there is a growing recognition all 
over the world of the need for a full employ- 
ment policy and of the~ importance of a 
strong employment service. In the United 
States of America, the present policy is to 
broaden the scope of employment exchanges. 


Evolution of Employment Exchanges in 
India.—Compared with the European coun- 
tries, India had no organization which could 
be described as a fore-runner of employ- 
ment exchanges. Nor was there any neces- 
sity for such a one. In all the industrial 
centres, except a few like Bombay and Jam- 
shedpur, the bulk of labourers is drawn from 
the neighbouring agricultural districts, with 
the result there is always a surplus. The 
employers did not, therefore, feel the need 
to organize any institution for a systematic 
recruitment of Labour. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour (1931) observed that the 
old methods of recruitment were still em- 
ployed for many industries, particularly plan- 
tation, mines, etc.; but the majority of em- 
ployers of the factories need go no further 
than their factory gates. 


Garden Exchanges—Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee in his book on “Indian Working 
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Class” gives a plan for “Garden Labour 
Exchanges”, and “Mining Labour Ex- 
changes” inorder to overcome the acute 
shortage of labour in them. He feels that 
they can be established with the co-operation 
of planters and Government and _ thinks 
that they will help transformation of 
unregulated importation of semi-slave labour 
into controlled movements of free labourers 
to and from the gardens. Similarly, he 
suggests a central exchange in every mining 
area to avoid the recruitment of workers 
by individual collieries. Such an exchange 
can adjust the surplus of labour in one 
colliery with the contemporaneous §scar- 
city in another. This also brings together the 
miners who seck employment and collieries 
which require labour. Mr. S, R. Deshpande, 
in his report on an enquiry into the condi- 
tions of labour in the coal mining industry 
in India, observes that recruitment through 
petty officials like sirdars and munshis often 
leads to bribery and corruption and instances 


are not wanting in which an unwilling 
worker from a village is lured to a mine with 
false promises of high wages and pleasant 
conditions of work. He, therefore, suggests 


that employment exchanges should be set 
up not only in the coal fields but also at 
places from where workers are recruited.” 


In the case of the perennial factories, the 
shift of labour market from the distant vil- 
lages to the gates of the factories did not ap- 
preciably alter the evil consequences asso- 
ciated with the old type of recruitment. 
Recruitment work in many cases, is left to 
the intermediary or the jobber. He super- 
vises the workers at work and excercises, in 
practice, the powers of dismissal, punish- 
ment and grant of leave. Thus the workers 
depend on him for the security of their jobs 
and for promotion. This system has given 


mining Industry of India, 1946, p. 26. 


*S. R. Deshpande, Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Coal- 
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rise to the serious evils of bribery, corruption, 
and favouritism which call for immediate 
remedy. 

Taking into consideration all the above 
mentioned evils, India also ratified the con- 
vention to establish employment exchanges 
throughout the country as “one of the means 
of preventing or providing against un- 
employment”, at the First session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1919. Even though the convention 
came into force on 14th July, 1929, India 
could not do anything in that direction due 
to organizatioral difficulties. Besides, the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India 
(1931) opined that, in view of the indus- 
trial condition of India, employment ex- 
changes could be of little use either in solving 
the unemployment problem or maintaining 
correct statistics of the unemployed. They 
even suggested that it would not be wise to 
start exchanges at the time when most factory 
owners could find sufficient labourers at 
their factory gates. 


Against the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, there was a general feeling 
amongst both the employees and the em- 
ployers for the establishment of employment 
exchanges throughout the country. This was 
manifested in several ways either by esta- 
blishing individual exchanges in certain parts 
of the country or by giving evidence before" 
the various labour enquiry committees and 
commissions appointed by the Central and 
the State Governments. 


In India, Ahmedabad was the first city 
to start an employment exchange on scientific 
basis in 1936. £ven though it was sponsored 
by the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association 
it could not make much progress due to the 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
workers, who demanded some share in the 
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management and control of the exchange.° 
In the scheme prepared by the Millowners’ 
Association, the objective of the exchange 
was “to adjust the supply and demand of 
labour by creating a machinery through 
which the employers and employees could 
come into contact and suitable and deserving 
persons could be selected for vacancies 
without the least delay.’ 

At the same time, the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association felt the evil consequences 
of recruitment of labourers by jobbers and 
gave the following reply to the questionnaire 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee : — 

“Under the present system the power 
of recruitment, dismissal and pro- 
motion has been left, in practice, 
entirely into the hands of the head 
jobbers and mukadams whose calibre, 
status education and competency 
for such a responsible task cannot 
be considered adequate. ... Whereas 
hundreds of efficient and competent 
workers are roaming about in the 
streets of Ahmedabad for want of 
employment, a large number of fresh 
and incompetent workers are seen 
working in the mills on jcbs for 
which they have no qualification or 
experience. The eagerness of the 
jobber to make money by bribery 
is no less responsible for unjust 
dismissal, resulting in a large turn- 
over. All the attempts to stop 

corruption are doomed to failure in 
the absence of a labour exchange.” 


In 1940, the trend of the evidence given 
before the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee was in favour of establishing 
public employment exchanges to root out 
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the evils associated with the recruitment of 
labour by the jobber. The representatives of 
the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Con- 
gress, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Sholapur Labour Union, Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, The Bombay Gov- 
ernment Labour Officer and others advocated 
a Government sponsored employment ex- 
change. The spokesmen of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association however, considered 
that the establishment of exchanges was 
neither necessary nor desirable since badli 
control system was working properly in the 
textile mills of Bombay, driving out corrup- 
tion and bribery in the recruitment of labour. 
But the Committee, in their final report, 
pointed out some of the limitations of the 
badli control system and observed that the 
badli system prevented the badlis holding 
cards in one mill from securing employment 
in another even though there were vacancies. 
This system also necessitated a larger body 
of surplus labour to be always attached to 
each Mill. The Committee was in favour 
of establishing employment exchanges in the 
province for organising what might be called 
the “Labour Market.” 


In 1938, the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry 
Committee recommended the establishment 
of labour exchanges in the following terms: 
“We believe, that if vacancies and substitute 
lists are filled by reference to labour ex- 
changes, a very important step would have 
been taken towards the elimination of bri- 
bery and corruption associated with re- 
cruitment.” 

The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, in 
1940, came to the conclusion that labour ex- 
changes should be established as an experi- 
ment worth trying even though many diffi- 
culties had to be faced in the beginning. The 





"Ibid, p. 348. 
"Ibid, pp. 48-49, 





* Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee’s Report (1940), Vol. II. p. 350. 


* Report of the Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee (1939), p. 58. 
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Committee suggested that the success of the 
exchange depended on the active co-opera- 
tion of workers to register themselves in the 
office and the employers to steadily make 
use of the exchange for securing their men. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, M. L. A. a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
while dealing with the recruitment of sea- 
men observes “the complete inadequacy in 
the present system of recruitment, the bribery 
to which it gives rise and the general demo- 
ralization call for even more stringent re- 
gulations.” He suggests that the future re- 
cruitment of seamen should be effected only 
through free employment bureaus set up by 
Government in important recruiting ports. 

From the above-mentioned instances, we 
now know that the establishment of employ- 
ment exchanges in the country was keenly 
felt in different quarters in India. The iso- 
lated attempt of an employer or a group 
of employers cannot, however, have the 
desired effect. Here again, the jobber can 
have his influence in recruitment with the 
aid of the departmental heads. This is ex- 
actly what is happening in the jute mills of 
Bengal. In many mills there, labour officers 
are put in charge of labour bureaus, through 
which recruitment of labour is made. On 
receiving an application from the depart- 
ment, the labour officer selects the best men 
available from the waiting list. In many 
cases, the departmental head does not ap- 
prove the men selected by the labour officer 
and suggests a list of names from whom 
selection is to be made. Generally, labour 
officers who are not entrusted with wider 
powers, merely act as tools in the hands of 
departmental heads.” 

Similarly, the Northern Employers’ Asso- 
ciation established an employment exchange 
in Kanpur in 1938, which was run on a 


~ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour (1931), p. 490. 
™S. R. Deshpande: Report an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Jute Mill 
Industry in India (1940) p. 9. 
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purely voluntary basis. The exchange was in 
a position to place 86% of the total number 
of workers who had registered their names 
in the office during the year 1942-43. This 
organization could eliminate the evil conse- 
quences of recruitment by jobbers to a great 
extent but used to discriminate against 
unionized workers. To quote Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukherjee, “the establishment of a 
national system of employment exchanges, is 
the only way to get over the manifold abuses 
which are associated with the present system 
of recruitment.” 

National Labour Tribunals—With the 
outbreak of war in 1939, keen shortage was 
felt all over the country for technical per- 
sonnel to man the industries engaged in war 
production. To meet this special deficiency, 
the Governor-General promulgated the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance, on 28th June 1940, under the 
provisions of which National Service Labour 
Tribunals were set up in different parts of 
the country. These Tribunals were entrusted 
with the threefold task of “tapping the 
employment market, redistribution of avail- 
able man-power and the training of skilled 
and semi-skilled labour” to meet the exigen- 
cies of war. In order to put into practice 
these various tasks, the Tribunals were given 
wider statutory powers to fix wages and 
terms of service of an employce and to com- 
pel an employer to relieve a technical per-" 
sonnel or an employee to take up a job in 
national service. In short, the Labour Tri- 
bunals controlled the engagement of techni- 
cal personnel for better prosecution of war. 

As the war progressed, the Government 
of India began to feel the necessity of build- 
ing up an employment service organization 
to facilitate an orderly re-absorption of 
technical personnel into civil life, when 
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hostilities ceased. Since the National Labour 
Tribunals had already gained some experi- 
ence in the field, it was decided that, in the 
initial stages, the employment exchanges 
should function under the control of the Tri- 
bunal. Under this scheme, early in 1944, 
employment exchanges were started in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur, Lahore, Nagpur, Delhi, Karachi, 
and Jamshedpur. Local committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the employers, 
empioyees and Government were constituted 
to advise the managers on all aspects con- 
nected with the working of the exchange. 

To cope with the imminent problem of 
transition from a war to peace economy, the 
Labour Department of the Government of 
India, in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments, set up towards the end of 
March 1945 a separate Resettlement and 
Employment Organization under the Direc- 
tor-Gencral of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment. Thus a_ co-ordinated system of 
employment exchanges, consisting of one 
central, nine Regional and fiftynine sub- 
regional exchanges was started.” 

The Director-General directs, co-ordi- 
nates and supervises the work of both the 
Central and the Regional Sections of the 
Resettlement and Employment Organiza- 
tion. He is assisted in this work by four 
separate directorates, namely, the Direc- 
torates of Resettlement Advice Service, 
Directorate of Employment Exchanges, 
Directorate of Technical and Vocational 
Training, and Directorate of Publicity. Each 
regional organization is a replica of the 
Central Organization and is under the con- 
trol of the Regional Director of Resettle- 
ment and Employment. The regional ex- 
changes are intended to co-ordinate and 
direct the work of the sub-regional ex- 


changes. Each regional exchange has a 
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separate Women’s Branch under a Woman 
Employment Officer. An Appointment 
Branch to deal with the placement of highly 
qualified persons is also provided for at the 
regional exchange. 

Working of the Exchange—The working 
of the exchange is purely on a voluntary 
basis. Neither the employers are compelled 
to notify their vacancies, nor are the em- 
ployees forced to register their names at the 
exchange. Whenever a worker is sent to an 
employer for placement, the latter has every 
right to accept or reject the worker. More- 
over, the exchange never comes into the 
picture when wages and other terms and 
conditions of employment are fixed. These 
are left entirely to the discretion of the 
employer and the employment seeker. Thus 
the main function of the exchange is only 
to bring together both the employers and 
employment seekers, by matching job quali- 
fication against job requirement. 

When a worker goes to the exchange for 
help, details regarding his name, address, 
age, educational qualifications, experience, 
occupational history, type of employment 
required, with alternatives desired, are re- 
corded on an envelope-form. This form 
facilitates the filling in of all the correspon- 
dence relating to an applicant inside one’s 
envelope-form. 

After making the necessary entries, the 
envelopes are first classified into industrial 
groups as follow: 

A Group: Engineering, Electrical and 

Industrial Supervisory trades. 

B Group: Building, Road, Wood, Paint- 
ing, furnishing and allied 
trades. 

Railway, Road transport and 
Airways. 

Shipping, Dock, Dockyard, 
and Shipping Yard, etc. 


C Group: 


D Group: 


“Figures and classification reper to pre-partition India. After partition, India was 
divided into nine administrative regions, viz., Assam, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and 
Orissa, Delhi and Ajmer, Punjab, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
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Afterwards each group is further classi- 
fied into trades as shown below: 


A_ I Smithy. 

A II Foundry. 

A III Machine Shops. 

A IV Fitting, erecting etc., 


Each of these trades is further sub-divided 
on occupation basis as given below: 
A I (1) (Smithy) Foreman, or Charge- 
men, or Supervisor, 
) Blacksmith, 
) Power Hammer Ope- 
rator, etc. 


AI(2)(_ , 
AI (3) (_, 


After these classifications are made, the 
cards are kept vertically in special steel cabi- 
nets made for the purpose. In each section, 
cards are arranged in alphabetical order. 


Similarly, when a vacancy is notified to 
the office, the information is entered on a 
different envelope form, called the order 
card. On this card, detailed information 
regarding the address and trade of the 
employer, number of workers required, 


duration of the job, rates of pay, grades of 


skill required, etc., are entered. Separate 
cards are used for each employer, notifying 
vacancies and for each of the vacancy noti- 
fied. All the cards are numbered serially, 
starting with number one at the beginning 
of each year. These cards are also arranged 
in a separate steel cabinet according to the 
trade index number. These two sets of cards 
form the live register of each office. 


When a vacancy is notified, the cards of 
the workers who are suitable for the vacancy 
are carefully studied and the best man satis- 
fying the job qualification is selected. Gene- 
rally for one job notified, more than two 
workers are submitted so that the employer 
may have a wider choice. A letter of intro- 
duction to the employer is also supplied to 
the candidates. The employer is expected 
to return this note to the exchange, after 
making the necessary entries as to whether 


he has accepted the candidates submitted or 
if rejected, the causes thereof. 


When the exchange recommends a person 
for a job, the necessary entries are made on 
his card and his card put in the pending 
register. This does not in any way prevent 
a candidate from being recommended for 
another vacancy. If he succeeds in securing 
a job at the first submission, his card is 
transferred to the dead register. If the 
candidate is not successful in his first 
attempt, his card is put back in the live re- 
gister, after making the necessary entries, 
enabling him to be recommended on future 
occasion. The same procedure is followed 
in the case of order cards, notifying the 
vacancies. Both the types of cards trans- 
ferred to the dead file, are kept separately 
till the end of every month for making statis- 
tical returns. 


Labour Clearing.—If the exchange is not 
in a position to fill a local vacancy from the 
list at its office or to employ a person locally, 
the information is sent to the regional ex- 
change first and then to the central one. 
This process of reporting of all unfilled open- 
ings by one office to another or the actual 
reference of one applicant from the office 
at which he got himself registered to another, 
holding the same opening is known as 
‘Labour Clearing.’ This facilitates the 
orderly migration of labour in a simple and 
economical way. By this method the worker 
travels only to a place nearest to his locality 
where there is an employment opportunity. 
This also regulates the migration of labour 
from one area to another where labour is 
required. 


A PLAN FOR A SYSTEM OF 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES: 


Premises——In the general scheme for a 
network of employment exchanges, the pre- 
mises in which each exchange is to be situ- 
ated is very important. As far as possible, 
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it should be situated in a central place. The 
locality should, however, be easily accessible 
by the chief means of communication. 


Building——A building situated on an 
island site is considered to be an ideal place 
to house the exchange. The building should 
be externally inviting and internally roomy, 
clean and well furnished. A good recep- 
tionist service, a comfortable waiting hall 
and pleasantly arranged information mate- 
rials are often regarded as important ele- 
ments in an efficient employment service 
organization. All the interviewing officers 
should have separate cabins to hold their 
interviews in private. A separate room 
should also be provided for employers to 
interview the applicants, in case the former 
desire to do so. 

Personnel_—The staffing of the employ- 
ment service is a problem of first importance. 
The root cause of many a criticism levelled 
against the organization is the low calibre 
of the personnel who are entrusted with 
this work. Utmost care should, therefore, be 
taken in their selection. They should be 
men and women of ability and intelligence 
to deal both with the employers and em- 
ployees. They should have maturity of mind 
and quickness in executive matters. “To be 
a successful officer, he should have just and 
sympathetic outlook on labour problems, a 
strong desire to serve employers and workers 
alike, and necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence to enable them to render proper 
service.” 

In selecting candidates their educational 
qualifications and experience in handling 
labour matters and interviewing workers 
should be taken into consideration. It is 
better to select graduates of Economics and 
Sociology as managers. In the selection of 
interviewing officers, preference should be 
given to Psychology graduates. Previous 
experience in interviewing workers should 
be considered as an additional qualification. 


Since efficiency of work at every exchange 
depends largely on the quality of work done 
by the interviewing officer, an experienced 
and well qualified officer is absolutely neces- 
sary at every exchange to do this work. 
It is on the basis of the report made by the 
interviewer that a person is recommended 
for a job. If the work is done inefficiently 
by an inexperienced officer, the after effect 
will be twofold. First, the employer will 


feel that the exchange is not in a position 
to supply the right type of person he wants. 
Secondly, a mal-employed person will not 
stick to his job for a long time, and will 
come back to the exchange for another 
placement, thereby duplicating its work. 


The training of officers should depend 
on the type of work they may be entrusted 
with at the exchange. General information 
on all problems connected with labour and 
industry should be given to all the trainees. 
The purpose of training courses as observed 
by Mr. N. A. Smyth, former Assistant 
Director-General of Employment Service in 
the United States, is that all the trainees 
may uniformly grasp the vision of their 
work and develop intelligently a standard 
practice in the field of regularised employ- 
ment. The trainees should also be instructed 
in a_ standardized technique and_ the 
importance of local conditions should always 
be kept in view. 

The officer who is expected to do 
administrative work should, during his 
training, gain a thorough kowledge of the 
fluctuations in labour market and _ trend 
of unemployment. If the trainee is not 
a man drawn from the industry, it is 
advisable to give him practical training in 
an industrial establishment and _ thereby 
enable him to gain first-hand knowledge 
of industrial problems. Similarly, the inter- 
viewing officer should be well versed in 
vocational aptitude tests, suitable to local 
conditions, before he leaves the training 
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centre. He should be taught to make a 
cumulative and confidential record of each 
worker he interviews, starting with the 
school upto his last employment. The inter- 
viewing officers should also be given a 
thorough knowledge in the various occupa- 
tions in different industries and the efficiency 
level which each worker should attain to 
fit into a particular occupational grade. 
If there are separate trade testers to do 
this work, interviewing officer should be 
relieved of this work. To make more 
effective placements, the interviewing officers 
should specialize in the placement of workers 
in a few industries as is widely practised 
in England. 


Follow-up Work:—An efficient net-work 
of exchanges should have a regular system 
of follow-up work. It is the duty of the 
exchange to place an individual in a parti- 
cular job, it should also see as to how far 
the placement has been effective, by taking 
into consideration the progress he is making 
in the job. A mal-employed person is in 
no way better than an unemployed one. 
The follow-up work helps the worker to get 
over his maladjustment, if there is any, 
and brings down the rate of unnecessary 
labour turnover. It also helps to build 
up better relations between the worker and 
the employer and thereby the exchange and 
the employer. 

The follow-up worker should be a trained 
social worker and should have specialized 
in social case work. He should be in a 
position to know, whether a person is mal- 
employed or has personality problems. The 
follow-up worker should be in a position 
to give him psychiatric and psychological 
treatment if the case is of a minor type 
and in consultation with a psychiatrist, if 
the case is a major one. 

Ministerial Staff:—The ministerial staff 
of the employment exchange should also 
be given some special training in their parti- 


cular work. The training can be given by 
the manager of the exchange in collaboration 
with his assistants. The ministerial staff 
should understand that the success of the 
organization depends on the goodwill and 
co-operation the exchange receives from 
both the workers and the employers. As 
Mr. N. A. Smyth, observes, “We have no 
repressive powers of law, we can justify 
our existence and establish the long needed 
and universally desired public employment 
services only if we make good.” 


Periodical meeting of the officers of the 
exchange will help them pool their varied 
knowledge and experience. At the meeting, 
talks on various technical aspects of place- 
ment work should be arranged as a discussion 
on difficult and controversial points will 
raise and maintain the intellectual interest 
in the service which is apt to become too 
much of a routine. Yearly conferences of 
managers of employment exchanges as is 
practised in the United States, will go a 
long way in this direction of comparing 
notes and exchanging experience. Refresher 
courses to officers and periodical study tours 
to foreign countries by high officials of the 
department will also help them to be in 
touch with the latest developments and 
trends in this field. 

Advisory committee:—It has long been 
recognised that, for democratic functioning 
of employment exchange, close and sympa- 
thetic contacts with the chief participants 
in idustry viz., management and labour, is 
very essential. The importance of providing 
such a machinery was emphasized in the 
unemployment convention held in 1919, 
which demanded joint committees in addi- 
tion to regional and national committees, 
to be attached to every exchange. The 
participation of advisory committee in 
the work of the exchange has contributed 
to the successful operation of the placement 
activities in several countries 
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The main function of the committee is 
to give effective popularity to the place- 
ment agency. The committee should always 
be on the look out for exploiting as many 
employment opportunities as possible. 


As regards its composition, the committee 
should have equal number of representatives 
of both the employers and the employees. 
Nominations should be avoided as far as 
possible unless the nominces are representa- 
tives of Government. There should be an 
elected Chairman who should be impartial. 
The manager of the exchange should be the 
Ex-officio secretary of the committee. 
Mectings should be held once a month. A 
women’s sub-committee attached to each 
local exchange can devote special attention 
to the placement of women. 

The advisory committee should have some 
voice in the aministration of the exchange. 
The committee should have complete 
authority to investigate into any complaint 
or criticism levelled against the exchange. 
The responsibility of planning the publicity 
work which is suited to a particular area 
should be left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee. 

Research:—In all aspects of the work of 
the exchange, there is ample scope for 
research. In the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R., 
research sections are attached to every 
regional exchange. They can _ investigate 
into new methods of selection, interviewing 
training, placement and follow-up of workers, 
so that, the placements may be made as 
effective as possible. 

The research department should have a 
finger on the economic pulse of the country 
in general and the region concerned in 
particular. The department should carry on 
research in the socio-economic conditions of 
the country and the region concerned and 
advise authorities to frame effective policies 
and programmes, in order to save the country 
or region from any economic disaster. 
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It should also make detailed study of the 
labour market and the trend of unemploy. 
ment and advise Government to evolve 
schemes either to avert the unemployment 
situation as a whole, or mitigate its effects, 


Organizing Publicity: —Publicity forms an 
integral part of employment exchange, 
This is particularly true of a country like 
India, where there is no special legislation 
prohibiting the employers from selecting 
their workmen from an open labour market. 


The main object of publicity work in 
employment exchange is to make the public 
know of its purpose, policy and programme 
It also aims at enlightening the public of the 
various advantages of the exchange and 
creating better understanding and _partici- 
pation of both the employers and employces 
in its activities. The publicity department 
should also keep the public informed of the 
employment situation of the area concerned 
and give out from time to time statistics 
regarding the number of registrations made, 
the vacancies notified and the placements 
effected. The department can be of 
special value in supplying information to 
workers about the trades that are busy and 
the trades in which their qualifications and 
experience may profitably be used. Simi- 
larly, it can periodically supply the employers 
and their organizations with information on 
employment situation and the type and 
number of workers available at the office 
of the exchange for employment. 


Methods of publicity are varied and 
many. But, what is required in employment 
service is effective publicity on a nation- 
wide scale. To this end, pamphlets, meet- 
ings, posters, motion pictures, exhibitions and 
other media, should be made use of. 


Good public speaking has the additional 
advantage of arousing the interest of the 
audience in the speaker as an individual. 
The publicity officer should, therefore, be on 
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the look out to create opportunities for out- 
standing men to speak on various aspects 
of the problems connected with the employ- 
ment service. In this connection, the co- 
operation of the local Rotary Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, and _ Industry, 
Employers’ Federations, Labour Unions etc., 
will be very useful. Similarly, the officers 
of the exchange should be encouraged to 
read papers on employment exchange at 
various industrial and social welfare con- 
ferences. A regular programme on the All 
India Radio, once a week, on employment 
exchange will be a great asset in this direc- 
tion. Once a week, a broadcast on employ- 
ment opportunities for highly skilled workers 
will be very useful. This has been found 
markedly successful in Sweden. 

Hand-bills printed in bold letters bearing 
the address and telephone number of the 
exchange will go a long way in giving wide 
publicity. On the hand bills, special mention 
should be made that the service is of an 
entirely voluntary nature. Besides, it should 
be printed in all local languages and should 
be attractive. ’ 

Calendars, blotters, telephone pads, etc., 
giving details of the exchange, even though 
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an old method of publicity, will have a 
desired effect. Another method of publi- 
city is to exihibit the working of the exchange 
at important Industrial and Social Welfare 
Exhibitions, 


The Laissez faire policy of leaving the 
man-power of a country to the inexorable 


law of supply and demand has come to an 
end. The National Employment Exchange, 


with a net-work of regional and sub-regional 
exchange, has taken its place. In a country 
like India, with her teeming millions, employ- 
ment exchanges are not a luxury but a dire 
necessity. The organization is all the more 
essential when retrenchment in commercial 
and government establishments and closing 
down of mills and factories are forcing up 
the level of unemployment of the country to 
peaks. With 


security for industrial workers on the anvil, 


new schemes for social 
employment exchange is bound to play an 
effective and vital role in the collection of 
man-power statistics, promotion of mobility 
of labour, distribution of man-power between 
industries and administration of schemes of 


unemployment and other allied insurances. 








HOW TO EDUCATE ABORIGINALS 
T. B. Nak 


In India primitives or aboriginals as they are generally known number nearly 28 


million. They have their 
institutions. 


their system of education. 


own customs, 


beliefs, 
But learning of new things through literacy is precluded from the scope of 


lancuages; also their own educational 


The writer in this article, based on his two extension lectures given to the students of 
the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jubbulpore, describes the educational intitutions of 
the primitives and the techniques adopted by them for teaching, the defects of the methods 
adopted by the government and finally enumerates the principles on which the teaching of 


the aboriginals has to be fixed. 


Dm 


The education of the primitives of India 
will be detailed and discussed here in two 
parts; the Retrospect in which the 
indigenous education will be treated and 
two: the Prospect in which the ways of 
educating them will be given in a small 
compass. 


onc: 


I 
The primitives here will denote those 
tribes who live in the recesses of hills and 
jungles away from the day to day contact 
with the general Indian population; who 


still retain some important and interesting 
social institutions, customs and languages 
not to be found with us; and who are 
designated as scheduled tribes in the Indian 


Constitution and the census reports. They 
are also known as aboriginals or adivasis. 
The total strength of these primitives is 
approximately 28 millions, chief of them 
being the Gonds in C.P. (about 28 lakhs), 
the Santals in Bengal and Bihar (about 
24 lakhs) and the Bhils in the Bombay 
Presidency and Rajputana (about 23 lakhs) ; 
there are other tribes also such as the Nagas 
in Assam who still retain something of their 
ancient glory, the Juangs in Orissa who 
even to-day are found clad in leaves; the 
Khonds in C.P. who are notorious for human 
sacrifice; the Dublas in Gujerat who to-day 
are semi-slaves of the Brahmin cultivators; 
the Warlis in Bombay who rose in revolt 
against their sowkars and contractors in 
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1947 and the Kurumber, Kanikar, Iruler 
and Yanadi in South India. 


In the Central Provinces these tribes 
totalled 2,990,701 in 1941 which is about 
15% of its total population. Some of these 
tribes, besides the Gonds, are the Korkus, the 
Halbas, the Pardhans, the Marias, the Murias 
the Kamars and the Bhils. 


Cultural life of Primitives:—In order to 
comprehend the scope of the new schemes 
to be included in and the difficulties to be 
faced by an educational programme for them 
a little reference to their cultural life is re- 
quired. Primitive economy is direct in the 
sense that the members of the community 
produce to consume; their occupations are 
most varied; from agriculture, as the main- 
stay of most of these tribes, to other subsidiary 
occupations such as poultry and dairy 
farming (most of them and the Todas), 
coal-making ,the Warlis), catechew-making 
(the Katkaris), labour (the Gonds), honey 
and fruit collection (the Gamits as well as 
others) and the rest. Inspite of their having 
more than one source of income most of 
them are poor, the pressure on land and the 
burden of indebtedness being very heavy. 

The religion of these people is not very 
much different from that of the low caste 
Hindus; there are various beliefs, supersti- 
tions, gods and goddesses. Their various 
religious activities include magic, sorcery, 
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fasts, feasts and dances; and their economic 
and social life is interwoven with a religious 
fabric. Some of them have also adopted 
the Hindu gods and goddesses like Rama, 
Krishna, Durga and others. 


Social Customs:—Many of the aboriginal 
tribes have some important social customs 
and institutions. Marriage among them is 
not a sacred tie, as with the high caste 
Hindus; there are love marriages, marriages 
by capture, and widow-marriages also. The 
village Panchayat is still strong among the 
Bhils; the village dormitory where the 
unmarried boys of a village sleep under the 
care of an experienced man is an important 
institution of the Murias in C.P. and the 
Thereas in U.P. The primitives sing and 
dance; they have innumerable folk songs on 
all themes—love, quarrel, birth, death, labour 
and rest. The Bhil dance has been made 
famous in the pages of the Hindu epics by 
god Shankara; the dadria and karma dances 
of the Gonds are worth seeing; the Dublas 
have war-dances as well. 


The primitives though most of them are 
bilingual to-day still preserve some of the 
old sub-structure of their original languages; 
and their dialects are very much living even 
to-day. Gondi is described as a language 
derived from the Dravidian and the Andhra 
tongues; Kurukh is the language of the 
Uraons and is closely connected with ancient 
Tamil; Bhili is spoken by more than three 
million people and is akin to Gujarati and 
Marwari with some very old words not 
found in any of these languages nor in 
Sanskrit. 


Two characteristics of primitive mentality 
may be mentioned here because they are 
important in the context of any educational 
programme for them. Thinking in these 
peoples is highly traditionalized; they cannot 
differentiate thought as thought from the 
collective representation of the “thing or 
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idea; secondly, their capacity to think in 
terms of concepts is very much limited; 
they think in terms of precepts or actually 
presented things or ideas. It is not meant 
here that they are prelogical or that these 
traits are not to be found in other people 


of India. 


Primitive Educational Institutions:—To- 
gether with the cultural elements mentioned 
above all these primitives have some educa- 
tional institutions also. Though this may 
come as a surprise, it will not be so if 
we understand the meaning of education 
as understood here. It any 
method whereby culture, including not only 
the social heritage of traditions, customs, 


will include 


institutions and language from the past but 
also new knowledge and 
transmitted from one individual or group 
to another individual or group. It involves 
both learning and teaching. 


techniques, is 


But they are different from what we have 
been used to. The forms of educational 
institutions are correlated with the cultural 
configuration. Because the content of 
primitive culture is very simple, their 
education is very simple, in fact it can 
and does, do without any formal educational 
institution. | Educational activities, like 
recreation are informal and exist as an 
integral part of the daily life and other 
social activities. Some of the primitive 
educational institutions are mentioned below. 


Verbal instruction through folk-stories, 
myths and proverbs is common. The impor- 
tance of folk-stories and fables is recognized 
by our educationists also. The Bhil epics, 
for example, are a veritable mine of 
instructions to the Bhils to remain clean, 
to abstain from heavy drink, not to sacrifice 
human beings or not to indulge in promi- 
scuous sex-relations, as the Gods do not 
like these things. There are proverbs like 
“He wins who works” or “Rain, manure, 
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and ploughing bring the grains home” in 
the Dublas which indelibly impress upon 
the young generation the virtues of labour 
and the requirements of a good crop. 

A second important methoa by which 
these primitives master the techniques of 
future life is learning by ding. Small 
children playfully imitate their elders. The 
primitives have institutionalized these mimic 
adult activities into annual festivals for the 
young so that year after year boys and girls 
go on doing certain things on these days to 
become experts when they grow up. 


The Dublas of Western India have a 
festival on which their children divide into 
two parties to marry dolls, one party acting 
as the bride-groom’s another as the bride’s; 
ard the 
interest. 


watch with 
The main things that are learnt 


elders all the while 
by the children from this, are the sociological 
position of the in-laws, the familial duties 
of the bride and the bride-groom and the 
psycho-sexual side relations. 
Another example comes from the primitives 
of central India where the children on the 
Akhatry day go from house to house with 
toy ploughs and bullocks making furrows 
with them before each house, singing, dancing 
and asking grams from each house-holder. 
This teaches the boys the method of plough- 
ing and also team-spirit. 


of marital 


Learning by observation is also found 
among them. Young boys are taken by the 
parents to the fields and asked to observe 
what the elders are doing and then follow 
suit. If repeated instructions fail, ridicule, 
mockery, and punishment are tried. I saw a 
Santal boy being beaten by his mother who 
when asked the reason said “He has no sense. 
How many times shall I teach him how to 
weed grass from the fields. 
only if he is thrashed”. 


He will learn 


Specialised Arts and Crafts:—For teaching 
certain specialized arts or crafts the pri- 
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mitives have special trainers or teachers. 
The mastery of an intricate formula requires 
an intensive study under one who is an 
expert. Witchcraft which for example is a 
very complex technique of controlling the 
supernatural requires a severe training. 
There are bhuvas, medicine-men, religious 
preceptors and other experts also, who teach 
at a price. 


Puberty is an excellent occasion for the 
older men to impress upon the neophyte 
youngs certain cultural observances which 
they are expected to practise throughout 
their lives. Torture, food-taboos, restrictions 
of movements, the natural psychological 
unbalance—all create a heightened condition 
propitious for learning. The primitives 
take advantage of this and in many of the 
Indian tribes these public initiations are 
very important, though a little too short, 
occasion for teaching the young boys and 
girls. 


Last but not the least important educa- 
tional institution is the village dormitory 
known as the ghotul or the durbar among 
the primitives of the Central Provinces. 
The youths learn most of their social duties 
here; develop espirit de corps; come to 
know the intricacies of sex life; become 
experts in archery, dancing, singing and 
other arts under the rigorous but lively 
control of the dormitory supervision. The 
girls on their part inculcate in their own 
dormitory the virtues required for a success- 
ful home life; thus these are as it were, 
very useful schools for building up character 
and learning the various arts and crafts 
of primitive life. 


But all these institutions do only one thing, 
though of course as soundly as possible, 
and that is the passing of the cultural 
burden on to the shoulders of the younger 
generation. The learning of new things 
through literacy is precluded from the scope 
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of this education. Thus they remain isolated 
from the outside world and are, therefore, 
known as illiterate and unenlightened. 


It is clearly recognized that we cannot 
isolate these primitives and treat them as 
a sort of anthropological specimens; they 
have to be merged with the all-inclusive 
Indian humanity. However sound their 
indigenous educational institutions may be, 
they have to be supplemented, and not at all 
supplanted, by many others, because the 
former, as such, cannot accomplish the 
great task of this merger of theirs into the 
fold of civilized communities. 


Various governments are trying to establish 
these supplementary institutions among 
their primitives in order to make them 
acquainted with the general run of Indian 
life. In the Central Provinces, for example, 
upto the end of March this year 247 primary 
schools, 28 middle schools and 22 hostels 
had been started for them. The total 
number of students receiving education in 
primary schools was 15,192 of whem 3,475 
Stipends were awarded to 99 
students for training in other schools and 
scholarships were awarded to 39 college, 
185 high school and 572 middle school 
pupils, It is hoped that 44 more primary 
schools 31 hostels and 31 middle schools 
will be started. 


were girls, 


A report of the West Khandesh District 
of Bombay says: “In the educational sphere 
an activity for which there is an ever in- 
creasing demand is the hostels for the Bhil 
boys. Seven of them are run in the district 
at the expense of the government and ten 
others receive assistance from local boards 
and private bodies. The Governor of Bombay 
visited the Bhil boy’s hostel at Chinchpada 
in 1947 and was impressed by the arrange- 
ments made for the comfort of boys who were 
doing extremely well in their studies.” 


lI 


But the efforts in the direction of teaching 
the primitives of India to-day have not been 
very much successful. Only one example 
will be sufficient to prove this. The Baroda 
State had introduced compulsory primary 
education decades ago but in 1941 the 
returns of literacy among the primitives of 
that State are shown in the following table: 


Age group. 
5—10 
11 & above. 





Total. Male Female. 
23067 18625 4442 
957 945 12 


Total. 24024 19570 4454 





The total population of the State was in 
that year 2,855,000; thus literacy works 
out to be less than 1%% in one of the most 
advanced units of India. We can gauge 
from this the extent of the backwardness 
of primitive education in the remaining 
parts of India. 


The formal education given to our pri- 
mitives uptodate is of three types with few 
exceptions here and there; free inducing 
and peripetic. In the first, education is 
given freely by the government; in the 
second the students are attracted by some 
stipends. While both these types invite the 
boys and girls to specially provided schools, 
where they can be taught by teachers, in the ° 
last one, parties of workers move from village 
to village and educate the people. Though 
the attempts are praiseworthy they have 
some defects. 


Defects in the system of education:— 
Firstly, that there is no plan in the content 
of this education is a great defect. We 
consider literacy to be the content of educa- 
tion, lay too much stress upon it at the cost 
of the latter and are satisfied if a community 
only learns to read and write the alphabets 
without any further progress at all. 
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Secondly, a complete divorce of feelings 
between the teacher and the primitive 
pupils is a great drawback in the present 
system. The teacher who is in most cases 
an upper class Hindu goes to them with 
many preconceptions and prejudices. He 
does not know the joy and happiness, the 
stress and strain of aboriginal life and he is 
not ready to sympathize with anything that 
is strange to his own cultural make-up. Thus 
he does not look favourably to the very 
people whom he has to sery 
teacher in the Gamits of Gujcrat who shirked 
his Work. When I asked him the reason he 
said “O, these junglees! they do not want to 
study. What is the use? It is better I come 
away carly and cook my food”. The teacher 


I know of a 


is our representative among the primitives 
and he has been entrusted to reveal our new 
heritage to them. Unfortunately, with the 
present attitude of his, he cannot go much 
on his mission. 


Thirdly, the education as it is given at 
present deals a deadly blow to the primitive 
singing and dancing. It is a sorry state of 
affairs to find that the educated Gamits 
resolved some years back not to sing /ols, their 
songs of the Holi festival. Many observers 
have reported that the literate primitives in 
the Central Provinces despise their dadaria 
and karma dances. Even the folk-stories, 
proverbs and many other lores are not cared 
for and forgotten by them once they go to 
school. 
is not at all healthy for the primitive culture, 
wherein whatever is golden, is now despised 
by its own people as leaden. The school- 
going boy finds himself a stranger in his 
own home; the literate section of the primi- 
tives finds the old culture funny and foolish. 


It seems, education, as it is given, 


And lastly, examinations prove strenuous 
to these boys as to all others; and deter 
them from having any interest in their 


studies. Punishments, similarly, not known 
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to them for such things prove a hindrance 
in the way of individual progress in studies. 
Any future plan will have to do away with 
these defects. 


The plan will have also to lay down the 
aims for which they will be educated. The 
aim should be: 


a) to conserve and develop what- 
ever is good in aboriginal cul- 
ture, religion and _ institutions; 


so to equip the aboriginal that he 
will be able not only to defend 
himself against those elements of 
that threaten to 
destroy or degrade him, but also 
to take his place in this rapidly 
changing world and make his 
contribution to it; and 


civilization 


(c) to improve his economic condi- 
tion. 


Programme of education:—Now we pass 
on to a programme of education for the 
In the content, the pride of 
place should be given to education for life; 
i.e. to the teaching of some art or craft, 
fitted to the genius of their culture that will 
economically rehabilitate them. If they are 
newer more efficient techniques can be 
taught to them in their own occupations and 
if they are taught to do things on a co- 
operative basis, the primitives will be easily 
lifted from the present economic morass. 
Only a few examples will be sufficient to 
show the way here. The Gonds have a deft 
hand which expresses itself very well in 
artistic carpentry as can be seen from their 
carved doors and pillars. If they are taught 
to apply their carpentering skill to more 
than one thing, they will be able to earn 
quite a good income. The Vitolias in 
Gujarat are wonderful basket weavers but 
their main defects are traditional designs 
and non-varying objects of manufacture, and 


primitives, 
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their chief difficulties are poverty and non- 
availability of a good market. If they are 
taught newer designs and the preparation 
of various articles of bamboo and cane and 
if something is done to remove their trade 
difficulties, they can easily have good income. 
Similarly better ways of farming, the advan- 
tages of kitchen gardening or the techniques 
of better coal-and-catechew making can also 
be taught to them. As may be the require- 
ment the art or the craft must be made the 
basic subject. The third aim will be met, 
if this is done. 


Health should be the second subject 
which should be introduced without fail. 
Unhappily the primitives do not know the 
advantages of keeping clean, of daily bath, 
of laundered clothes nor of tidy surroundings. 
They also cannot treat common ailments 
like malaria or swollen eyes; I have seen 
many Bhils and Santals weak and emaciated 
because of chronic malaria. Children with 
red, dirty and watering eyes are a common 
sight among the primitives. It should, 
therefore, be our duty to teach them both 
cleanliness and other methods of the pre- 
vention of diseases. 


But a really healthy life does not consist 
only in a sound body. It should be satured 
with joy and optimism. Whatever be the 
fortunes of our primitives, they still retain 
that joy easily seen in their dances and songs 
which are vital to their life and culture. 
If they are losing it, it is bad both for us 
and for them. The teaching of songs, 
riddles and folk-stories as they are found 
among them, must be made compulsory, so 
that they remain in tune with their original 
life to be made much better by economic 
and health rehabilitation. 


Similarly recreation shall not be lost sight 
of; and they will have those games which 
are known to them as a part of their culture. 
Dancing can be a good item in this. 
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Archery classes have been started for the 
Panch Mahal Bhils. Their aboriginal games 
can also be revived: the whole idea is to 
strengthen their nerve which is trying to get 
of their contact with the 
civilized people. The first and second aims 
will be fulfilled if these are included in their 
educational programme. 


loose because 


But whatever has been said above is 
subject to the proviso that literacy be also 
included in their curriculum, though we do 
not attach a very high importance to it. 
Reading and writing is the only means, much 
better than visual or oral training, which 
will open up for the adivasis the gates of 
knowledge. 
be prepared to educate them in these basic 
techniques; the reading material will have 
to copiously include their own folk-songs, 
stories and epics; other lessons will bear on 
their environment and social milieu so that 
the Bhil or the Gond boy feels that he is 
amidst his own world, takes a lively interest 
in his books and easily picks up the material. 
Thus instead of made to order child poems 
they will sing their own nursery rhymes and 
other folksongs; instead of the stories of 
Rama, Krishna, Rawana and others they 
will learn the stories of Marang Buru, 
Rasalu Kuver or Kakda Kukda Vidiya; and 
instead of the peoples of Europe and America 
or the imports from China and Japan, they 
will do much better to know the neighbour- 
ing tribes and their lives, or the products 
of their own regions. The matter will be 
as perceptual as possible. 


A series of readers will have to 


The language in the first five primary 
years should be their own dialects, e.g. Bhili 
for the Bhils and Gondi for the Gonds with 


rudimentary knowledge, later on in the 


fourth and fifth classes the regional 
languages, e.g. Gujarati for the Bhils, Hindi 
for the Gonds and Bengali for the Santals 
so that, these boys and girls who want to go 
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further can learn through the latter, because 
after the fifth class they will merge with 
other students learning through the regional 
languages. The script throughout should be 
of the regional language. Difficulties in 
adjustment to the new language and in- 
struction through it will be there; but it 
is a matter of details and not of principles. 

One more subject that can be profitably 
included in their educational programme is 
military training. As most of the well-known 
tribes like the Bhils, the Gonds or the Nagas 
have martial traditions and good physiqu: 
they can, given proper training, once more 
regain their spirit and become 
valuable assets to the national militia. That 
can help some of them to resettle economi- 
cally also. Thus it should be a compulsory 
subject for them; and I also suggest a 
school of All-India Tribal Military Training, 
if that is a practicable thing, to those who 
are in power. 


martial 


The teacher who is to go to them must 
be a worthy person because as was pointed 
out earlier he can do much harm as well as 
good to the primitives. He must be a man 
who should be sympathetic towards them. 
Sympathy comes not only by his being a 
wide-visioned social! worker but also and 
more by his being trained in anthropology 
and primitive culture. We can deal with a 
person or a thing if we know him or it 
very well. It will be better if the training 
course of primary school teachers includes 
study in anthropology and culture. Once 
the teacher has sympathy for the aboriginal 
students he will try to preserve whatever is 
good in their culture, the aim for which the 
aboriginals are educated. This teacher must 
have another virtue, that is, he must be 

ntent to live in isolation, away from his 
own society, to which he can’t go often, as 
the aboriginal areas are far flung and not 
easily accessible. He will have to be given 
some sort of Tribal Area Allowance over 
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and above what he gets as his pay, in order 
to pull and not to push him to these areas, 
It will be best if he himself is an aboriginal, 
belonging to the same tribe in which he has 
to teach. 


One school for one aboriginal village is not 
possible. Whether it be the primitives in 
Gujarat or Mewad their villages are some- 
times so small that hardly there are two or 
three huts in a village; a school for such 
a village cannot be had. Grigson recom- 
mended for Madhya Pradesh few schools at 
central villages where the boys and girls from 
neighbouring villages could go; this can as 
well work for other areas. Wherever it is 
not possible for the boys to go to these central 
schools because of distance or other diffi- 
culties, a boarding school will be much 
better. I have seen some such institutions 
among the Gamits of the Baroda State and 
they were working very well. The school 
buildings must be very simple; in fact 
spacious huts can also serve the purpose; 


and they must be decorated in aboriginal 
style and erected on a beautiful site. 


Education in these schools should be free 
and compulsory; there should hardly be 
any punishment or fine; but a difficult case 
may be handed over to the village council; 
and as we have to have a uniform standard 
of education for all communities examina- 
tions will have to be there, but for some 
years they should not be very strict. 


The Director of Public Instruction in each 
province should have under him a special 
staff for looking after the various activities 
under this plan. Their work should mainly 
be the preparation of text books for the 
primitives, research in the educational 
methods to be applied to them, writing and 
publication of books of special interest to 
them e.g. a small and simple book can be 
written on the various primitives in different 
dialects in order to let them know very 
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happily that there are others like them; 
another is the folk-stories of many peoples 
to be presented in various tribal languages. 
The staff should also supervise over their 
schools and should keep in contact with the 
students who have finished their studies in 
order to know if education is properly used. 


An educational programme to be most 
successful should be  anthropologically 
planned i.e. it should be based on some 
community factors which if properly har- 
nessed can be of great use in the said 
programme. I will try to show some of these 
factors here. The economic activities of 
the primitives are of the shifting type; they 
vary from month to month and affect their 
socio religious activities. This seasonal calen- 
dar of the economic activities can be an 
index, showing when the people are free, and 
where they are to be found, whether they 
can be humoured or not, what other sources 
in a particular month can be tapped for an 
extension programme and why the students 
remain absent for days together in a 
particular month. 


Division of labour in a family according 
to sex and hours is highly traditionalized 
among the primitives and for years to come 
we may not hope it to break. We will have 
to take this factor into account for success- 
fully running the primitive schools. If 
young boys and girls cannot be spared from 
homes at particular hours in the day because 
they remain busy then, the school hours will 
have to be fixed accordingly. From this 
factor, the teacher with insight will be able 
to know what the girls should be taught 
over and above the usual school subjects in 
order to make them better housewives and 
mothers. The same source as well as the 
seasonal calendar may also be tapped for 
social education work among them. 


The village panchayat to which a refe- 
5 
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the 
the 


rence has been made earlier and 
village headman who is known as 
the Patil, the Munda or the 
Pardhan among different primitives is one 
more factor which can if sympathetically 
treated help very much in the work of the 
teacher and the educational authorities. If 
the panchayat and the headman can be 
brought round to see the advantages of 
education, they will spare no pains in send- 
ing all the boys and girls to school. The 
primitives are very gregarious; and falling 
away from the group is very rare among 
them; so what the panchayat wants to be 
done will be easily done. If by chance the 
panchayat does not see eye to eye with the 
teacher, he will have to close his school 
for days together till wisdom prevails. Akin 
to this is an adult circle which can be 
prepared to help the future of education 
among them. All primitives put a premium 
on old age, believe in it at all costs and if we 
want to spread our ideas further and deeper 
than at present, a well informed circle of old 
men will have to be created so that it will 
be a great help to the informal education 
of their sons and daughters in the field and 
in the family. For the creation of this 
circle, the social education plan of the 
Central Provinces Government can be much 
useful, with only one change; it must have 
a greater emphasis on verbal instruction and 
ess on reading and writing than is placed in, 
he said scheme, because training in literacy 
s bound to be wasted in the primitive old 
nen for there will be rarely any occasion 
when it can be used. With this change, the 
cheme can be applied to them in full under 
yroper guidance. The village panchayat 
and the headman will easily bring the old 
people for this programme. 


Wasawa, 


And lastly the village dormitory which as 
hown before is already an educational insti- 
ution with some of them can be harnessed 
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by the authorities for assisting them in this 
programme. If the teacher be an aboriginal 
himself, he can join the dormitory super- 
visor and help him in instructing the boys 
in many things supplementing the work of 
the former. 


This then is the Retrospect and the 
Prospect of primitive education. The plan 
as laid down here may have difficulties when 
it is actually put into practice; so it may 
have to be readjusted in the light of 
experience. 




















WOMEN LABOUR IN JUTE INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 
A MEDICO-SOCIAL STUDY 
M. N. Rao anv H. C. Ganout 


Women are taking an increasingly greater part in the wealth producing activities of 
the country. By joining industries they have given rise to special health and personnel 
problems which cannot properly be solved unless specially studied. 

The writers in this article attempt to survey women in jute industry primarily from 
an occupational point of view. More importance is given to the gynaecological and social 


aspects of woman’s life spent inside the factory, 


Dr. Rao and Mr. Ganguli are on the staff of the All India Institute of Hygiene and 


Public Health, Calcutta. 


The visible wealth and prosperity of a 
country consists of the totality of the utilities 
—goods and services—produced by its 
citizens. But it is the happiness and con- 
tentment of its citizens that is the real index 
of the progress and prosperity of the State. 
As the years pass, women are taking an 
increasingly greater part in the wealth-pro- 
ducing activities of the country. The 
problems concerning the health and effi- 
ciency of women workers are peculiar and 
cannot be directly compared with problems 
concerning similar employment of men in 
industries. Women workers give rise to 
peculiar health and personnel problems 
mainly because of their specific physiological 
process like menstruation, pregnancy and 
menopause. The woman in industry has 
additional family and social responsibilities 
in her capacity as housewife and mother. 
Socially women have a different background. 
Physically also women are different, from 
men. They are built on a_ smaller 
anatomical scale, their stature, sitting 
height, arm-length, strength of grip etc. 
being smaller. Thus women workers are 
different from men _ workers physically, 
physiologically and socially. Consequently, 
by joining industries women have given rise 
to special health and personnel problems 
which cannot properly be solved unless 
specially studied. 


Indian women  workers:—The_ exact 
number of women workers up-to-date in 


Indian industrial establishments—factories 
and mines—is not available. Exact figures 
are available only for certain groups of 
mines, e.g. in the Asansol coal mining area 
in 1947-48 there were about 12,500 women 
workers out of a total of some 70,000 miners, 
thus giving an approximate percentage of 
women workers as 18% of the total working 
strength. Interpolating this percentage in 
all groups of mines in India one arrives at 
a figure of some 70,000 women workers. For 
lack of exact figures a similar interpolation 
has been attempted for women workers in 
registered factories. Presuming that the per- 
centage as existing in one Province, viz., 
Bombay, to be the same for all India, the 
number of women workers in Indian factories 
come to about 3,60,000. Providing for the 
greater industrialisation in recent years and 
the increase in unregistered factories and 
partition of India, it can be estimated that 
the total number of women workers gainfully 
employed in factories and mines in the 
Indian Union come to approximately 
4,50,000, a half a million in round numbers. 
This number of women workers though 
small in comparison with the U.S. or U.K. 
is nevertheless large enough to draw the 
attention of the authorities for the under- 
standing and solution of some of their 
problems. 


Textile industry employs the majority of 
women and in Bengal Jute Textile Industry 
is more flourishing. The present enquiry 
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was conducted amongst women workers 
employed in the jute industry. In 1944 this 
industry employed as many as 38,957 women 
out of a total working strength of 2,89,000 
in Bengal alone. This enquiry had three 


specific objects: 


1) to understand the social back- 
gr6und and home conditions of 
this group of women workers; 


2) to determine if industrial work 
has any immediate repercussion 
on the worker’s general physical 
health; and 


to know if working in the factory 
has in the long run any adverse 
effects on certain of her physio- 
logical proceses like menstruation, 
pregnancy, etc. 


Three hundred and forty seven women 
working in a certain jute mill in the Howrah 
District were examined for this study. The 


question of selecting the subjects did not 


arise as these were all the women 
workers employed by that factory. The vast 
majority of them were engaged in the pre- 
paring, batching, sewing and finishing depart- 
ments of the mill. The personal interview 
method was adopted for the examination 
of these workers. A rather comprehensive 
questionnaire comprising of all the questions 
to which answers were sought was prepared. 
This printed questionnaire was filled in by 
a specially trained and intelligent lady 
health visitor separately for each subject 
after a personal interview with the subject 
in a secluded room. Every care was taken 
to sce that the answers given were true 
and not self-contradictory. On the average, 
each worker was interviewed by the Health 
Visitor for about 30 minutes. The data 
was made more reliable by a reference to 
the records maintained by the Labour 
Office of the mill, whenever necessary. The 
questionnaire was codified and the data 
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analysed by the Powers Samas Calculating 
Machine. 


For a statistical appraisal it was necessary 
that this group of workers be compared 
to another group of women living in the 
same factory ‘coolie-lines’; not themselves 
workers, but belonging to the industrial 
class with a similar economic and social 
background. It is such a comparison of 
the two groups of women, differing only 
in the matter of industrial occupation that 
may show by contrast the effect of industrial 
occupation on the health of women workers. 
Consequently another group of 359 non- 
working women were examined in an exactly 
similar fashion. The Health Visitor inter- 
viewed these women of the control group 
in their homes and filled in the questionnaire. 
For clarity, the two groups of women-workers 
and non-workers will be designated here- 
after as the experimental group and the 
control group. 


THE WORKER AND HER SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND. 


States of Birth:—The 347 workers in 
this factory did not come from any one 
State. The five States contributing most 
of the workers to the experimental group 
are U.P (30.7%), Bihar (30.1%), C. P. 
(13.1%), West Bengal (12.5%) and 
Orissa (9.4%), The rest are from 
various other neighbouring States. 24 
Paraganas, Howrah and Birbhum in 
West Bengal; Saran, Muzaffarpur and 
Arrah in Bihar; Jaunpur, Azamgarh and 
Gazipur in U.P.; Rajpur and Bilaspur in 
C.P. and Ganjam in Orissa are the main 
districts from where the labour was drawn. 

Age at interview:—The group is not a 
highly educated one. The age is estimated 
from the worker’s statement, checked by 
tracing her history backwards and associa- 
ting with important milestones in her life, 
¢.g. marriage, child birth etc. The mean 
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age per worker in the experimental group 
is 36.8 years with a standard deviation of 
12.5 years. There is only one worker as young 
as 13 years and 8 workers of more than 66 
years of age. The majority of the workers 
falls in the age group 21 to 40. The follow- 
ing is frequency distribution of the working 
women in different age groups: — 


One woman was in the age group I1 - 15 years; 

23 in the group 16-20;  40in the group 21 - 25; 
a> bh » we 30 i «= Oe a85 
Mi wv | aoa , oo 64 435 
Hn 1 | AO + SOG 51 - 55; 
Raa w 3 -Qy 61 - 65; 
and two of indefinite age. 


Marital status: —Every worker is married 
at least once. And all except 10 were 
married before joining the factory. A 
comparison of figures shows, however, that 
the workers are married, on the average, 
earlier than the non-workers of the same 
socio-economic group. The average age at 
marriage is, for the worker 9.1 years and 
for the non-worker 12.0 years. The same 
is true for second marriages as well. 100 
working women were married for the 
second time at a mean age of 22 years and 
the mean age of second marriage of the 
102 non-working women was 26.2. This 
difference in the ages of marriage, both 
first and second, between the two groups 
is statistically significant (t=7.84 and 2.86). 
The social implications of early marriages 
of the working women may be important 
but what these are, we are in no position 
to indicate. 


The size of the family:—The family of 
the typical working women is not large. 
If the husband is living, as is the case with 
74% of the experimental group, they live 
together in the ‘coolie lines’ with their 
younger children. The number of children 
living with the family (344 out of 505 
living) is however not large. Nearly 46% 
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of the women had no children living with 
them and for the rest the majority had 
only one child living with her. Number 
of invalids and aged people in the house 
are not many. 31 working women had 
each one invalid or aged in her care and 2 
women were caring for one invalid each. 
In contrast to this, 85 non-working women 
were caring for one invalid or aged each, 
except two, one of whom was taking care 
of 3 and another of 4 invalids. Thus the 
typical house-hold of a working woman 
consists of herself, a husband and one child, 
except when she is a widow. Only a very 
few working women unlike the non-working 
women are additionally burdened with an 
invalid or old aged member. 


Home:—Over and above the factory 
work, the majority (87%) do some house- 
hold work. The usual type of work consists 
of cooking, cleaning the house and the uten- 
sils, washing clothes, etc. A relatively small 
number (about 50%) has to do some shop- 
ping as well. Most of these women (81%) 
had to bear the burden of household work 
alone. Almost every women who gets any 
help gets it from the daughter. A few also 
get some help from sisters-in-law, mother, 
etc. The average time which the worker de- 
votes on extra household work comes to near- 
ly 4 hours per day. This is a good length of 
time when it is remembered that this is in 
addition to her 8 hours inside the factory. 
While legislating on hours of work for 
women factory workers, the extra household 
work that the women workers have to do 
should also be taken into consideration so 
that overwork and fatigue may be avoided 
especially if the worker happens to be a 
nursing mother. 


Tue WorKER IN THE FACTORY 


Age at enrolment:—The women started 
industrial work at different ages. The mean 
age at which this group took up industrial 
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work was 26 years and 10 months. 45 
women joined at 15 years or less; 68 at 
16 to 20 years; 64 at 21 to 25 years; 57 at 
26 to 30 years; 36 at 31 to 35 years; 30 at 
36 to 40 years; 13 at 41 to 45 years; and 
25 at 45 years or more; nine women could 
not give the exact age. 


From the above it will be seen that the 
maximum number joined up between 16 
and 25 years. But those startingfactory 
life before 15 or after 40 years are not too 
few in number. This rather advanced age 
of taking up an industrial employment is 
interesting from the social point of view. 
It seems that most of them had not planned 
for this work from the beginning. They 
took up jobs at the late years perhaps 
because of circumstances which they had 
not forseen. 


Reasons for enrolment:—An attempt has 
been made to determine the reasons as to 
why they have taken up these jobs. Although 
it is difficult to answer this in any but 
general terms, it is not surprising to know 
that everyone of them gave financial diffi- 
culties as the most important reason which 
made them take to factory work. Widow- 
hood or lack of much work at home was 
also adduced as an additional inducement 
to this type of work. As many as 99 out 
of 347 women or about 28.2 per cent were 
widows when they first took up industrial 
employment. But the importance of the 


social factor may be gauged from the fact 
that as many as 49 per cent of the whole 
group, in addition to financial difficulties, 
said that they joined the factory, because 
they had their relatives also working in the 
factory. It is indeed not usual for a husband 
or father, anywhere, more so in India, to 
allow his wife or daughter to be working 
outside for the whole day unless there is 
someone working with her whom he can 
trust to work with the woman. But it 


seems that the converse is also true to some 
extent. If one or two members of the family 
are working in the factory, this would in 
itself be a reason for the woman of the 
family to go out for work as well. 


Another point may have some important 
bearing upon the decision of the women 
to go into industry. It is the number of 
children she has at that time. Baetjer 
(1944), for example, has asserted that it 
is perhaps the women who do not have 
children for physical, financial or social 
reasons that take up industrial employment, 
whereas those with children stay at home. 
This may be true in a country like U.S.A, 
where Baetjer’s study was made. But it 
appears to be different in India. The number 
of children each woman had when she joined 
factory work has been calculated for the 
Indian group. All the women except 10 
were married at the time. The table below 
gives the number of children of these women 
at the time of joining. 


Table I. 
(Showing the number of children in a group of 276 working women with 
definite histories). 





No. of children alive at 
the time of the mother 
joining the factory. 0 1 2 


No, of women in each 
category, 101 72 41 


Percentage of women 
in each category. 
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The mean age at which the workers in 
above group started work is 26.9 years and 
at that time they had, on the average 1.5 
children each. In the control group on the 
other hand we find that at an age of 27 
years 35.5 per cent of the group had no 
children whereas the average number of 
children, per woman in the group is 1.5, viz. 
the same as in the working group. Con- 
sequently, there is not much evidence to 
support the view that it is women with no 
child or a few children that go to the 
industry whereas those who stay at home 
have a larger number of children. The 
present group of workers, when they joined 
industrial work, had as many children, on 
the average, as the control group of non- 
working women. 


Mobility of workers:—The mobility of 
this group of workers is not very high. The 
majority of these workers (80.1 per cent) 
have worked from the very beginning in the 
present factory. The group mean as regards 
the number of factories in which a woman 
has worked comes to 1.24 only. 


As per the woman’s independent state- 
ments, the mean age of the worker at the 
time she was examined was 36.8 years, the 
age at which she joined was 26.9 years and 
the length of industrial work 10 years and 
8 months. As the last figure worked out 
independently tallies with the difference of 
the first two, it may be reasonably assumed 
that the error in the women’s statements of 
age and years of work is not very high. 


Factory routine: —Inside the factory these 
women work for 48 hours a week, 9 hours 
on week days and 3 hours on Saturdays. 
The 9 hours are divided into two equal 
parts, one in the forenoon and another in 
the aternoon, with a break of 1 hour and 
30 minutes in between the two. During the 
break the women mostly go home where 
they bathe, take their meals, attend to 


other members of the family and the babies 
if any, and perhaps chat or doze a bit. This 
group had 97 young children who had to be 
looked after during factory hours. 47 of 
these are kept in the creche in the factory and 
another 44 handed over to other members 
of the family. The remaining 6 are left 
either in the care of neighbours or largely 
to themselves. It is note-worthy that inspite 
of the creche in the factory being quite good 
and well managed, only about half of the 
small children are kept. This reluctance 
of the Indian woman worker to entrust 
her baby to people who are not her relatives 
can only be overcome by proper management 
of the creches and good publicity work on 
behalf of these. 


Posture: —The women are mostly working 
in the ‘batching’, ‘preparing’ or the ‘finish- 
ing’ sections. Consequently, the nature of 
the work also varies from the feeding of 
raw jute to the batching or preparing 
machines, to stitching or carrying jute bags. 
It was felt that the usual postures in which 
the women worked may have some bearing 
on their health and child-bearing function, 
especially when there are some who are 
constantly bending down and walking or 
continuously standing. 


It has been found that the large majority 
of the women (267 in the group) work fc~ 
a long time standing leading to congestio.. 
of the lower parts of the body. Other im- 
portant habitual postures during work are 
constantly walking (79 workers), sitting on 
the floor with legs crossed (53) and con- 
stantly bending and walking (11). The work 


of a few women involves more than one 


posture. 


Fatigue:—The women were aslo question- 
ed whether they found the work very heavy 
or not and of any excessive fatigue resulting 
from the work. 253 women reported 
the work to be quite heavy whereas 
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92 workers did not find it so and 2 were 
undecided. Further out of 265 workers 
who complained of some sort of fatigue 
from factory work only 55 reported this to 
be purely local, the rest, finding it to be 
a sort of general fatigue and weakness. 
It may also be mentioned that 76 workers 
reported this fatigue to be present only 
during or immediately after factory work 
as compared to the 132 workers or 50 per 
cent of the group who felt this to be most 
marked only after household work. 57 
workers reported the tired feeling to be 
present whenever they do any work either at 
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home or in the factory. This again demon- 
strates the importance that extra household 
work has on the health and ability of the 
women factory workers and emphasizes the 
necessity of taking the household duties into 
account when fixing the optimum hours of 
work for women. 


Maternity Benefits:—The workers inter- 
viewed for this study were asked as regards 
the extent of leave they got prior and 
subsequent to delivery and the allowance 
received. Table II summarises the infor- 
mation. 


Table II 


(Showing the actual maternity leave obtained by 84 women for their 
last delivery,) 





Wks, 1 2 3 
Before delivery we 3 6 
After delivery bis . eq 


¢ § 
5 52 


12 mean 
4,3 
8,0 


7 8 9 10 Il 
mt 


6 
oe. 
- 2 


eee a eer 





The commencement of maternity leave 
usually depends on the history of the 
expectant mother and it is interesting to 
note from the above table that none of 
the women left her work till before cight 
wecks of her confinement. 66 of them or 
nearly fourfifths of the group preferred to 
work up to four weeks before the confine- 
ment; the majority ic. nearly 62% of the 
women however leaving in the fourth week 
prior to confinement. 


As the women are usually given maternity 
benefits for twelve weeks it is natural to 
expect that the women who leave their 
factory work four weeks prior to confine- 
ment join back the factory in the eighth 
week after delivery as a rule. As regards 
the monetary allowance for these deliveries 
all except one reported to have got some 
compensation. Below is given a table of 
the allowances received by the workers: 


Table III. 
(Table of total cash allowances received for each delivery) 





Amount 0-45 
(in Rs.) 


No. of cases 15 21 


16 - 30 31 - 45 


46 - 60 61 - 75 76 


19 14 10 5 





Whereas on the one hand one worker got 
no compensation while another reports to 
have got only one rupee, on the other 
extreme there are 5 women who get more 


than 76 rupees, the maximum being 88 
rupees received by one worker. The mean 
allowance for each delivery comes to 
Rs. 40/4/-. How much of this money is 
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however spent, and spent judiciously, for 
the benefit of the mother and the child 
remains a pertinent question. 


Factory Employment and the woman’s 
Reproductive Pattern—There have been 
no reported studies in India so far on re- 
production patterns and hence this study is 
limited in its scope to a comparison of the 
experimental and control groups only. 


Menstruation:—Everyone of the women 
in the experimental group attained puberity 
before joining the industry, average age at 
puberty being 13.5 X 1.4 years (compared to 
13.3 X 1.2 in the control group). When 
questioned about any menstrual changes with 
regard to regularity, cycle, duration or nature 
of flow the answers were vague and indefi- 
nite. 239 women always worked during 
their periods while 24 regularly absented 
themselves. The remaining members of the 
group viz. 84 sometimes work and sometimes 
did not. When asked if given her choice 
how many days she would like to take off 
during her periods, 91 workers did not 
want any rest whereas 98 could not decide 
and the average number of days asked for 
as calculated from the replies of 175 workers 
comes to 2.2 days. 


Industrial work and pregnancy: —Seventy 
four per cent of the workers examined were 
_in the reproductive age group 16-45 years. 
HAIl of these were married and about 74% 
have their husbands living. Consequently 
the problem of pregnancy in relation to 
industrial work becomes important. The 
t employment of pregnant women can be 
‘considered from two points of view, firstly, 
the effect of industrial work on the health 
of the woman and the infant and secondly, 
the effect of pregnancy on the woman’s 
4 ability to work. In the present study only 
the effect of factory work on the result 
of a pregnancy and the health of the infant 
has been studied. 
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Fertility:—It is coincidental that this 
particular sample of working women are 
slightly more fertile (2.8 pregnancies per 
woman) than the corresponding sample of 
non-working women (2.6 pregnancics per 
woman), which might be partly due to the 
older age of the former. In the whole 
group of 706 women there were thirteen 
multiple pregnancies; 28% of the non- 
working women and 13% of the working 
women were barren. 


Fertility or otherwise of a married woman 
depends upon many factors. One of these 
factors is the age at marriage. Of the 706 
women in this study 48 were married at 
18 or over and of these 18 (37.5%) had 
no children. Of the 658 women married 
below 18 there were 126 (19.20%) sterile 
marriages. The greater sterility in late 
marriages seems to be statistically significant. 


Vital losses: Vital losses can be estimated 
in terms of abortions, miscarriages, still births 
and neonatal deaths. The distinction 
between miscarriage and still birth is purely 
medical because the mother will not be in 
a position to estimate the viability of the 
child. For a similar reason no distinction 
has been made between prematurity and 
full term birth, though the difference is 
of specific importance from the medical 
point of view. Such distinctions of pre- 
maturity and miscarriage are feasible only 
in institutional deliveries. The table IV 
below gives the results of the total pregnancies 
in the two groups in some details. The 
actual number of abortions, still births and 
live births are given. Twin pregnancies 
have been excluded from the data. To 
show more precisely the effects of industrial 
employment on pregnancies, if any, the 
working woman’s reproductive results have 
been analysed as before and after joining 
the Industry. 
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Table IV. 


(Showing the total number of pregnancies and their results in the 706 women of 


this study): 





W orKING (E RIMEN IP. lar 
347 WorkiNnG (EXPERIMENTAL) Group a 


Pregnancies after |(CONTROL) Group 


joining industry. 


Pregnancies before 
joining industry. 


Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 


Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 


Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 


93.2 


23.9 71 22.8 24.1 
(249.2) (256.3) (258.1) 


1.8 19 6.1 31 3.3 
(18.7) (68.6) (35.7) 


Abortions a i 2.4 15 4.8 32 | 3.4 
(24.9) (54.2) (36,9) 


868 | 
224 


Total 95.8 277 89.1 
Live Births 


Dead in 1 year ... 


Still Births 














(Figures in Parenthesis represent rates of total losses as measured by losses per 


1000 live births), 


In comparing statistically the individual 
data in any of the three groups above, 
fourfold tables have been constructed for 
each comparison and the significance of the 
difference in the data was measured by the 
X! test. Whenever the numbers involved 
are small Yates’ modification is used. When- 
ever the difference was found to be signifi- 
cant the probability is mentioned in brackets. 
If it was more than 0.05 the difference is 
not taken as significant. 


From the comprehensive table IV above 
one cannot legitimately compare the results 
of pregnancy in the experimental woman 
and the control woman because part of the 
reproductive period of the experimental 
woman (from puberty to 26 years) has been 
spent outside the factory. If at all the two 
groups have to be compared the results of 
analysis have to be taken with some reserva- 


tion. Even the same woman’s fertility or 
reproductive pattern before and after join- 
ing the industry cannot strictly be compar- 
able mainly because of the age-factor; the 
woman before joining the industry being 
younger than after joining. In human 
biological studies of this kind perhaps all 
factors can never be controlled; legitimate 
comparisons can best be made of the same 
married woman before and after joining the 
industry. 


The vital losses are usually measured by 
considering the base as full term live birth. 
Non-full term or Prenatal terminations like 
abortions and still births are usually taken 
as percentage of live births. But in this 
study the artenatal vital losses are taken 
as a ratio of the total pregnancies. Postnatal 
vital losses are measured by the infant 
mortality rate of details before the Ist 
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birth-day. Neonatal death rate i.e., losses 
before one month was not specially con- 
sidered due to chances of errors in the ac- 
curacy of the statement of the mother. 


Postnatal vital losses:—-A comparison of 
the infant mortality rates between (i) the 
rates in the women before and after joining 
and (#) the rates in the experimental group 
after joining the industry and the control 
group does not show any significant diffe- 
rence. Also there appears to be no difference 
whether the first born or the subsequent 
born are considered separately. 


Prenatal vital losses:—lIt is seen in table 
{V that the working group shows different 
vital losses before and after joining industry. 
4.2% of the pregnancies before joining 
industry were lost as still birth and abortions 
whereas 10.9% of the pregnancies after 
joining were similarly lost. A. statistical 
analysis shows that these rates of vital losses 
of the woman after joining industry are 
significantly more than what were before 
(P=0.01). If still births only are considered 
for these women before and after joining 
industry, the increase in vital losses following 
industrial employment is 4.3% i.e. one in 22 
pregnancies. This difference between the 
two rates is naturally significant (P=0.01). 
An attempt has been made to determine if 
the same situation prevails for first pre- 
gnancies where the risks are more and 
subsequent pregnancies separately. The 
analysis has shown that both first pregnancy 
as well as subsequent pregnancies taken 
separately behave in an identical fashion. 
That is, any pregnancy, whether it is a 
first or subsequent one runs a significantly 
greater risk of being terminated as a still 
birth (P=0.02 and 0.01 respectively) if 
it takes place after the mother has joined 
industrial work than before. This holds 
true not only for still births alone but even 
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when we are considering still births and 
abortions together amongst the first and 


subsequent born (P=0.04 and 0.01). 


Table IV also shows different rates of 
vital losses for the women while they are 
working in the factory and for women who 
have never taken up factory work.  Still- 
birth rates for the two groups are 6.1% 
and 3.3% respectively of their total 
pregnancies. The percentage of total vital 
losses per 100 pregnancies is 10.9 and 6.7 
respectively for the two above groups. 
Analysis shows that both the still birth rate 
as well as the rate of total vital losses are 
significantly higher in the working group 
as compared to the control group (P=0.03 
and 0.02). 
for the two groups are however due solely 


The differences in these rates 


to the greater chance the subsequent preg- 
nancies (and not the first pregnancies) of 
the working women have in being terminated 
as a still birth or any other type of loss 
(P=0.02 and 0.03). ‘The rates ot still births 
or of all vital losses taken together are 
essentially the same in both the groups when 
only first pregnancies are being considered. 


Discussion.—This particular study is not 
the first of its kind in India. As early as 1923 
the Countees of Dufferin Fund engaged Drs. 
Barnes (1923) and Curjel (1923) to conduct 
medico-social surveys in two specific areay 


in India. A third study by Margaret 
Balfour (1933) is also an interesting reading. 
These three studies pertain only to women 
in industries. A fourth study by Ghose 
snd Chandrasekhar (1942) is more exhaus- 
tive than the others. But this study unlike 
the other three combines the experience 
in seven maternity and child welfare centres 
in Calcutta of which only one—Clive Jute 
Mills Maternity and Child Welfare Centre— 
is from an industrial area. A fifth study by 
Janaki (1949) is more of a socio-clinical 
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Study of women working in Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., Jamshedpur. A _ sixth and 
unpublished study by Sen (1950) is an 


enquiry financed like the fourth one above 
by the Indian Research Fund Association. 


All the above six studies have been 
conducted by medical women and _ hence 
there is a medical bias in these. Unlike 
these there have been some studies about 
Indian women in industries purely from 
the social point of view. Practically every 
one of them is from the Tata School of 
Sociology, Bombay by Post-graduate students. 
Luteresting among them may be mentioned 
by Mehta (38), Deshpande (46) and 
De (48). 


The study attempts to survey 
the women in a jute industry primarily 
Unlike 


in all the previous studies more importance 


present 
from an occupational point of view. 


is given to the gynaecological and social 
aspects of the women’s life spent inside the 
factory. 


In concluding our observations there are 
some casual points of interest which deserve 
mention. The type of woman who joins 
the industry is usually married earlier than 
a non-working woman of her class. She 
joins the industry, little later. 
Unlike the males, who usually join at 20 
or at least before 25, the average age at 
which the women in this group joined 
industry was nearly 27 years. As could be 
expected the large majority of them joined 
because of financial They are 
hardworking in that in addition to their 
factory routine they spend nearly four hours 
on the average working at home. This 
might be a point of consideration while 
fixing up the optimum hours of work for 
women workers. 


however, 


reasons. 


The most important observation, however, 
appears to be the significant increase in 
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vital losses to the women on account of 
her industrial employment. Our conclusions 
on vital losses are based entirely on their 
histories as related by themselves. 


It might be argued that in scientifically 
estimating the vital losses, too much weigh- 
tage is being given to the memory of the 
women. The woman’s mental 
calibre is low and, though she might 
remember in some exact detail the live 
births, the memory of either abortions or 
still births may be deceptive from the point 
of view of calculation. Also she might give 
us the exact numbers of abortions in the 
immediate past but not in the remote past. 
This might, it can be contended, lead to 
an erroneous conclusion of greater frequency 
of vital losses in the immediate past. If 
it is an industrial group where the woman 
has joined the industry recently, it might 
even be wrongly construed that the industrial 
occupation has resulted in greater vital 
losses. 


illiterate 


To check this an attempt was made to 
find out from the histories of the women 
in the control group the number of abortions 
and still births, for the two contiguous 
five-year periods, just preceding the date 
of enquiry. In the five years 1939-43 there 
were reported by the women 7 abortions 
and 6 still-births and between 1944-48 the 
same women reported 5 abortions and 4 
still births. If actually the memory for 
the remote past was failing, the women 
could have given their histories to indicate 
the reverse i.e. more abortions in 1944-48 
than 1939-43. It therefore appears that 
these women though illiterate, are mindful 
and accurate at least as regards the result 
of their conceptions. 


The women’s occupation in the jute 
industry is seen in the study to directly 
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influence her maternity. Either by com- 
parison of her history before joining industry 
or by comparison with a control group 
having a similar socio-economic background 
an increase in the rate of her prenatal vital 
losses as a result of industrial employment 
isnoted. Actually every fifteenth conception 
in women joining the industry is lost over 
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and above what they would lose otherwise. 
That this loss is perhaps attributable to 
maternal causes than infantile causes seems 
to be supported by the observation already 
discussed that once the pregnancy results 
in a live child, the child’s chances of survival 
are the same whether the child is born to 
a working mother or a non-working mother. 


mill where the enquiry was conducted want- 
ed to be anonymous but our gratefulness is 
due to Mr. Karim, the mill Manager with- 
out whose active co-operation and sympa- 
thetic attitude the survey could not have 


been possible. 
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MUSIC IN SOCIAL WORK 
A. M. Lorenzo 


The dynamic influence of music is recognized in many familar practices of our 


environment. 


Social interest in music is based on psychological needs on various levels of 


civilization; it is the result of an interplay of forces operating within ourselves and in our 


functioning. 


The general psychological levels are indicated in the following differentiation: 


sensory-motor reaction, and mental responses, the latter including sensory, perceptual, 


associational and emotional responses. 
given to a musical experience. 


These levels are indicated by the type of response 
The variety and characteristics of possible responses to 


values of Indian classical music can be utilized in social work. Problems of experimental 
music are critically appraised by the author in the light of practical application to various 


fields of social welfare. 


Dr. Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In any healthy society, there are two 
bases for the development of personality, 
viz., Work and Play. While work determines 
the means of subsistence, play determines 
the mode of living; the former represents 
an economic struggle for existence, the 
latter a social technique of adaptation ;— 
one, the moving force in any direction, the 
other force moved in the desired direction. 
It is the happy blending of work and play 
in optimum proportions that leads the 
individual to a perfect adaptation in socicty, 
a fortiori, prompts the direction of social 


endeavour toward human welfare and 


plogress. 

Play, in a socialised sense, is an adaptive 
technique. The functional appraisal of 
play becomes at once comprehensible when 
we consider man, as not merely a bundle 
of economic wants but, primarily and essen- 
tially, a product of his social milieu. Man, 
therefore, struggles on two fronts to secure 
a place for himself in society; one, economic, 
as between man and the physical environ- 
ment, and the other, social as between man 
and man. In its true perspective, however, 
the bio-economic struggle of man today is 
veiled by psycho-social motives—the economic 
means being hitched to social ends. All 
economic and extra-economic endeavours, 
therefore, lead to the realization of those 
social values which comprise human welfare. 


In the process of human adaptation, 
both to physical and cultural environments, 


whatsoever promotes the realization of social 
values, expands and organizes them, is 
progressive social endeavour; whatsoever 
frustrates and vitiates them, is regressive 
social endeavour. Since music, as an extra- 
economic endeavour, constitutes a cultural 
means to social adaptive ends, and tends 
to promote the expansion of life’s control, 
it becomes at once a_ progressive social 
endeavour toward evolving the desired 
social values, and its significance in social 
oiganization and social welfare can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


When we come to a serious study of the 
position taken by music in the polity of 
human life, there are two points which are 
most obvious; first, that the art, both in its 
elemental and highly developed forms, has 
had a widespread and effective influence 
on nearly all departments of human life; 
second, that in the modern commercial 
civilization, the development of personality 
on higher social values, as distinct from 
baser commercial values, can proceed only 
on the psycho-social plane of musical 
aculturation. It is not improbable that its 
very universal applicability has led social 
workers to exploit its potentialities in social 
therapy and social welfare. 


Music is the hand maid of social welfare 
for it constitutes a most perfect technique of 
social adjustment. It is creative life itself. 
Now it is axiomatic that a civilization which 
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lives largely by commercial values, by the 
sheer power of money, looks upon music 
merely as the substratum of commercial 
culture. The development of “music for 
money” cult has actually accelerated the 
pace of the progressive debasement of taste, 
which is reflected in the emotional mushiness, 
incompetence, lethargy and dishonesty of 
the machine civilization; yet paradoxically, 
it is music which, by promoting emotional 
coherence and control, harmonizes the con- 
flicting values of economic and social 
interest-groups in modern industrial society, 
and by creating aesthetic and moral values 
makes it possible for congeries of individuals 
to develop into an organic whole. 


No theory of social progress dare neglect 
music. A purely materialistic conception 
of social progress, with whatever promise of 
contentment, would be less than human in 
its spirits. There are social values and goods 
which are appreciated rather than consumed, 
and a complete view of happiness must make 
room not only for the creeds and faiths, but 
even for the shining illusions of human ex- 
perience. The progress of any society cannot 
be fully expressed through the process of uti- 
lization and equalization of material goods, 
since more important for human happiness 
is the capacity to adequately appraise the 
fine arts like music and poetry, painting and 
sculpture, and enjoy them wisely. Music, 
as a creative force, constitutes one of the 
indispensable elements of social progress, and 
by emphasizing the aesthetic and moral 
values in the development of personality, 
it acts as an agency of psycho-social control 
in moulding the destinies both of the socius 
(the social sell) and the society (the 
socialized group). 


2. Musical Appreciation and Welfare 
Direction.—Music is a process of experience 
with feeling. It is a psychological process of 
the profoundest significance. It leads to 
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creative imagination; that is, it gives the 
power of seeing things as they really are. 
Through inter-action of individuals and 
co-action of groups, music tends to evolve 
social values which comprise the cultural 
heritage of human society. These are the 
social values stressed by social-psychologists, 
and represent those meaningful group objects 
towards which the members of a society deve- 
lop certain emotional appreciations and con- 
sequent tendencies to act either positively or 
negatively. Each person, as a result of inter- 
change of social attitudes and values, takes 
on his admirations and detestations from 
the cultural and personal milieu in which 
he lives, modifying it to a greater or lesser 
extent according to his own strength and 
position, social and personal. This is the 
process of appreciation. 


Since appreciation is the application to 
anything of the receptive imagination, it 
involves both evaluation and_ intelligence 
for the reconstruction of the emotional 
purpose conveyed by music. Evaluation, 
here, is used with greater emphasis on 
aesthetic and moral elements, whilst in- 
telligence signifies awareness, capacity to take 
notice of, and to appraise. In a narrower 
and more specialized sense, appreciation 
indicates the processes in which the emo- 
tional attitude, which accompanies worth- 
judgments in moral, aesthetic and idealistic 
sense, is the fundamental virtue. Without 
this sense of appreciation, living things, in- 
cluding those simple units at the very bottom 
of the organic life, cannot obtain the satis- 
faction which it is the very nature of life to 
seek. The lack of this primal virtue of 
musical appreciation constitutes the original 
sin of the social universe. 


The subject of musical appreciation may 
be approached in two ways:(a) psycho- 
logically, an individualistic point of view 
which speaks in terms of individual utilisa- 
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tion and appraisal; and (b) culturally, a 
collective or institutional point of view, 
which speaks in terms of group utilization, 
equalisation and evaluation, although reco- 
gnizing that the specific acts are those 
of individuals in the last analysis. Never- 
theless, the appreciation of music in both 
these points of view involves three funda- 
mental stage viz. crude, intelligent, critical, 
before selective behaviour alike of the 
individual and the group becomes a source 
of social values. 


Crude appreciation is sensational, i.e. the 
first experience of anything, not sufficiently 
realized to justify or possibly evaluate it. 
Intelligent appreciation involves judgment, 
at first elementary, but growing in breadth 
and value as our apperception-masses are 
enlarged. With an ever-increasing bundle 
of experiences of things formulated, as a 
rule, into any system of valuation, acquiring 
thereby a feeling of security, of complete 
and final judgment, we find ourselves in the 
domain of critical appreciation. To be fully 
appreciated, therefore, music must reach the 
Feelings via the understanding, and that is 
why appreciation is defined as realization of 
value plus appeal. This is a great philosophi- 
cal truth, fundamental to all music apprecia- 
tion, and deserves careful consideration in 
social welfare work qua music. 


Since musical appreciation involves both 
feelings and understanding, the emotional 
purpose of music must be understood before 
it can reach feelings; it is only then that 
transition to the critical stage will proceed 
smoothly and the emotional purpose will be 
reconstructed by creative imagination. Igno- 
rance of these fundamental principles of 
appreciation leads to the failure of social 
welfare work qua music, and indiscriminate 
presentation of music entertainment results 
in distaste and emotional stress concomitant 


with mental lethargy and physical fatigue. 
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Not infrequently music is thought to be 
appreciated by people when their enjoyment 
or appraisal is really due to some secondary 
cause, or, per contra, some secondary reason 
has strangled an appreciation which should 
be there. A vocal song, for example, in 
unfamiliar language, may be liked qua the 
tune, just as an appreciation of tea is qua 
drink, or of an excellent book qua literature. 
In order, therefore, to evoke appreciation, 
music should be employed with purpose 
in all social work; the social worker should 
decide whether the message to be delivered 
by music is qua sound or words, or both 


We cannot, however, fully appreciate 
music without first passing from likeness 
or preference and thence through artistic 
knowledge of classics to the ultimate end 
of being moved to joy or sorrow, mirth or 
martial ardour, repose or action, in sympathy 
with the musical message. Knowledge 
which is necessary for the appreciation of 
music varies considerably according to the 
type of music to be appreciated and the 
objectives and circumstances which are to 
lead to appreciation. A simple lullaby or 
slumber song, for example, does not require 
the same amount or the same kind of 
music. To obtain knowledge for a fuller 
and more complete appreciation of classical 
music, upon which all standard works are 
based in principle or in construction, we 
employ both our intellect and emotions. 
Intellectual knowledge is desirable for 
grasping the principles of musical archi- 
tectonics to enable us to judge for ourselves 
which music is the best; and artistic know- 
ledge is necessary to obtain education for 
the emotions, through the intellect, so as to 
learn what to like by being told what is 
good. Since the appraisal of music depends 
on the degree to which emotion and intellect 
are educated, in all fields of social work qua 
music, the intellectual understanding is 
necessary for directing aright the emotional | 
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understanding and ultimately stirring the 
soul. Thus, when we turn to the question of 
appreciation in its relation to interpretation 
as well as enjoyment, we find that artistic 
knowledge is necessary to enable the inter- 
preter or listener to get into sympathy with 
the composer, and to enable music, as 
Beethoven said, to reach “from the heart to 
the heart.” 


To the artistically uneducated, musical 
appreciation is a difficult task; for, though 
some may like music by grasping the unim- 
portant details, they may never be able to 
correlate the detailed features of the design 
and receive the artistic intention to shape 
their thoughts and emotions sympathetically. 
One of the first steps needed to determine 
constructive application of directed listening 
to music in social work is to observe carefully 
and repeatedly what the listeners offer as 
voluntary comment after each music pro- 
gramme. The subjective listener after hear- 
ing a piece of music is likely to talk about 
himself in commenting on how the music 
affected his feelings and of what it made him 
think. The objective listener on the contrary, 
will discuss the music, the qualities of 
composition and its interpretation. It is 
essential to an understanding of these 
subjective and objective responses, whenever 
they are to be activated for a_ specific 
objective, in order that music may become 
a social experience. 


The social worker who applies music in 
any form as an aid to social welfare has 
a very complex task. He has to teach not 
merely the technicalities of form, perspective, 
colour, prosody, harmony or orchestration, 
but also to arouse the understanding of 
what lies behind these technicalities. He 
has, therefore, first to learn, and then to 
teach “how it is done” and “why it is done” 
before music can become a potent and 
immediate aid to effective welfare. Without 
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this artistic knowledge and training, as a 
precursory measure to musical appreciation, 
little benefit can accrue either to the social 
worker or to the beneficiary. 


Musical Experience and Behaviour Atti- 
tudes: There exists an intimate relationship 
between musical experience and _psycho- 
physiological changes. Sensations produced 
in rhythmic waves by musical sounds cause 
organic changes. The awareness of the 
introductory notes of music leads to a general 
preparedness into specific adjustments of 
the sense organs, which implies a state of 
attention with action attitudes. Since music 
is not one but a series of notes, woven into 
well defined patterns (thata) of a series of 
objects, it sets up a series of muscular and 
other types of motor preparation for a chain 
ot changing situations. This demands a 
cumulative process of adaptation through 
a series of action attitudes sustained by 
changing organic factors, and explains the 
continuity of attention from one series of 
objects to another series of objects, from 
one pattern of associative imagery to 
another in one slice of time, as between 
one slice of time and another, as well as 
in successive slices of time. This physio- 
psychological analysis of organic changes, 
instinctive preparations, and action attitude, 
for evoking required action attitudes, is an 
aid direrting affective life to desired ends. 


Much of what we call “irresistible” in 
music is caused by this sensory-motor re- 
action. It occurs, for example, when 
without our being aware of it we move 
our head or tap our feet or move our fingers 
to the rhythm of a tune, or when babies at 
the hearing of musical sounds kick their 
legs or start a “rocking” motion of the body. 
Roughly speaking, the sound-vibrations 
acting upon and through the nervous system 
give shocks in rhythmical sequence to the 
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muscles, which cause them to contract and 
to set our hands and legs or feet in motion. 
On account of this automatic muscular re- 
action many people make some movement 
when hearing music; for them to remain 
motionless would require conscious muscular 
self-restraint. 


The possibilities of this sensory-motor 
reaction in physical exercise and group 
therapeutic procedures are indeed very great. 
It has been found that when attention to 
music is poor, because of fatigue or other 
reasons, music that is strongly rhythmical 
may set up a sensory-motor reaction, thus 
helping many to overcome their inertia and 
to become active in spite of their fatigue. 
Thus, when factory workers are tired after 
a full shift of duty, the strains of a snappy 
band will release new energies and prepare 
them for overtime work in times of stress 
or when soldiers get tired during long 
marches, a spirited song keeps them going 
with renewed spirit. Other physiological 


reactions, that may be observed in response 
to musical stimuli, such as those occurring 
in the respiratory and cardio-vascular system, 


probably belong to the same type of 
involuntary bodily reaction, and are utilized 
in physio-therapy qua music in hospital 


social work. 


When the sound waves of musical stimuli 
received by our auditory organ cause not 
only the involuntary sensory-motor redction 
described above, but produce awareness of 
the musical impressions, this constitutes a 
sensory response. It is characterized by 
sensations, that is, feelings of pleasure or 
displeasure caused by the sounds, and 
represents the most widespread and least 
complex kind of mental response to music. 
One particular type of sensory response to 
music is the kinetic response. It occurs 
when the listener becomes aware of a bodily 
response to music and feels an impetus to 


express it in bodily action. Here music 
incites to marching, dancing, playing or 
working, which increases the satisfaction 
obtained from the musical experience. ‘The 
kinesthetic response engenders a feelirg of 
invigoration. Music which arouses that feel- 
ing and thereby the impulse to get into 
motion has, therefore, special significance in 
such fields of social work where stimulation 
of persons is deemed desirable for planned 
action. 


Besides being a sensory experience, the 
hearing of music is for many of us a 
stimulus of perceptual or intellectual activity. 
We perceive form and design and other 
structural and dynamic qualities inherent 
in the content of the music, deriving satisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of these 
qualities. This faculty of the mind is 
essential for an objective interest in 
music and for the full enjoyment of it as 
an expression of thoughts and ideals of an 
aesthetic and otherwise philosophical nature. 
Intellectual experiences affect the feelings; 
and a perceptual response usually indicates 
that the thought associations stimulated by 
the experience are consciously directed by 
him. While it is true that increased skill in 
intellectual discrimination of musical values 
tends to make a person more critical and, 
therefore, less easily satisfied, nevertheless, 
growth in musical knowledge broadens our 
opportunities for intensive and extensive 
musical satisfaction. 


Music affects other mental functions 
besides thinking, particularly the emotional 
life and are known as unconscious 
mental processes. These are processes of 
connecting or associating ideas and _ their 
emotional components that are not directed 
and controlled by our will, intelligence, or 
conscious moods, but “freely” associated. 
They are not really free but directed by 
emotional impulses and physiological con- 
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ditions of which we are not aware. This 
type of mental response to musical stimuli 
is called associational response; its content 
is highly subjective and often emotional 
rather than intellectual. Because sensations 
and emotions are closely related to each 
other we are likely to respond to music 
emotionally; our subjective associations 
indicate where our emotional life is most 
vulnerable to musical influence. In_ this 
lies much of the dynamic and cultural as 
well as educational and therapeutic signific- 
ance of the art. 


When hearing music is felt mainly as an 
emotional experience, it results in an in- 
tensification of the mood in which the person 
was before hearing the music, or it may 
cause a completely different mood. To 
many people, therefore, a musical composi- 
tion means a message from the composer, 
possessing definite moods, and that the hear- 
ing of this piece will evoke certain moods 
in the listener. Because of the prevalence 
and intensity of emotional responses, it is 
often assumed that it is the music which 
instills these moods, and that, therefore, 
music can be used as a mood builder. Hence 
the Greek philosophers considered music as 
a means for the expression of the emotions 
and an appeal to the emotions, and had 
some theory or other with regard to the 
effect of different modes, that is, scales 
or keys, upon the human passions. The 
Dorian mode, for example, was considered 
to inspire respect for the law, obedience, 
courage, self-esteem, and _ independence. 
The Lydian mode, Plato wished to prohibit 
entirely, as he thought that it, and the 
melodies founded upon it, had a voluptuous, 
sensual and _ enervating tendency; but 
Aristotle, a little later, considered this scale 
to have the power of awakening the love 
of modesty and purity. To the Phrygian 
mode are attributed the qualities of repose 
and ignity. Pythagoras also had suggested 
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the use of certain melodies as antidotes to 
special passions; it is even related that on 
one occasion by using a certain melody 
he brought back the reason of a youth 
deranged by love and jealousy. The stories 
of Arion, whose music caused the dolphins 
to save him from drowning, and of Orpheus 
who charmed all things with his lute, are 
based upon such theories. 


The grammar of Indian music suggests 
that the ancient Indians evolved ragas which 
could stimulate characteristic emotional 
responses as aids to social well-being. The 
Bhairivi, for instance, is suggestive of peace 
(Shanti) pathos, but it also inspires the feel- 
ing of reverence and devotion. Likewise the 
Bhairav, Todi, Kalingra and Yaman Kalyan, 
are found to evoke socially approved emo- 
tional associations and are widely employed 
ir. religious and educational programmes. 
Where the marshalling spirit is emphasized, 
the Marwa and Malkaus ragas are success- 
fully employed. Des and Swarat are sooth- 
ing ragas, Tilak-Kamod and Pilu are sug- 
gestive of rest and repose, Kafi and Khamaj 
are suggestive of cheerfulness—all these 
varieties can be employed for the entertain- 
ment of working classes who are broken with 
fatigue. Folk songs, which narrate mythology 
and social history, are generally represented 
by Kafi, Pilu, Khamaj, Barua, Swarat, Sarag 
and Malhar, and have been the media of 
mass education in rural areas all over 
the country. Indian ragas are essentially 
mood builders, and effective means for the 
expression of the emotions. 


To give music a chance of becoming a 
helpful influence in the lives of others, one 
must take into account how it affects the 
persons to be served and what can be done 
to make it actually a beneficial factor in a 
Indian classical works of 
musical art are in themselves masterpieces 


given situation. 


of integrated intellectual and emotional 
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function and expression. They may lead 
the performers, as well as, the audience 
through perfect cycles of emotional and 
intellectual anticipation and realization. The 
more fully their aesthetic and dynamic 
values are given expression in performance, 
the more such works will inspire and grip 
us, control our behaviour and direct our 
action. If we differentiate carefully as to 
the source of the associated feeling a given 
piece of music evokes, we may say that 
many will respond to music having a definite 
social meaning that is generally predictable. 
This predictability is based on a theory as 
to the causes for the effect of the stimulus 
and the subsequent testing of that theory 
in order to prove whether it is correct and 
under what conditions. The next step is 
of the development of a procedure, which 
again must be tested, to insure that the 
desired effect from the stimulus will occur. 
These are the conditions to which the use of 
music has to be subjected before musical ex- 
perience of the individual or the group can 
be exploited for welfare direction. 


Music in Public Instruction:—Music is 
not merely a means of education, i.e., the 
manner in which it may be employed to 
help in the teaching of the facts of knowledge, 
but is also a force in education. It is the 
power itself, not merely a medium through 
which to set that power in motion. Educa- 
tion today is not merely a matter of teaching 
certain rules and formulae; it is a devélop- 
ment of our mental and spiritual powers 
for which tuition is only one of the means, 
though possibly, the principal and the most 
direct one. Education comes not only from 
things we do learn, but from things we never 
consciously know, and even the strongest 
opponents of the systems of such reformers 
as Dr. Maria Montessori seem to be agreed 
on this point. It is in this respect that the 
potency of music as an educational factor 
or influence is most real and effective. 
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Music frequently is most educative when 
intellectually we know least about it, and 
always when we are least conscious of the 
manner of its influence. When it produces 
an immediate and obvious sentimentality, 
whether its sentiments be virile or effeminate, 
morose or cheerful, it is least educational. 
When its influence is more subtle, it is 
always deeper and more lasting, leaving as 
it does an ineffaceable mark on the pupil’s 
character. For that reason it is as dangerous 
when misapplied as it is helpful when 
applied rightly. 


The inherent qualities of music seek for 
response in the soul, in the character, rather 
than in the mind. This is why the Greek 
philosophers condemned certain modes and 
commended others for the education of the 
youth. This is also the reason why the conti- 
nuing melodies of the centuries in India 
are best adapted for teaching purposes, and 
why the restless melodies of today (known 
as popular or film music) serve so ill for 
these purposes. It is so difficult to tell 
which of those of today contain the ever- 
lasting and always beneficial force of great 
art-work that it is usually better we should 
not employ them at all. 


Experiments have shown that the pur- 
posive Indian classical music encourages 
feelings of a moral tendency; whilst the 
popular music encourages the indulgence of 
the sensual appetites and has, therefore, 


immoral tendencies. Since the latter in- 
duces merely the indulgence of feelings, 
its effect is always provocative, never 
restrictive; but the former acts also as 
the controlling medium of the feelings, 
and enables a person to employ reason in 
his action. With classical Indian music of — 
a more emotional but less sensuous type, the 
effect is psychological. It leaves in the sub- 
consciousness of the listener the sensation of 


regular rhythm which forms a criterion not 
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only of other sounds but of sights and phy- 
sical sensations of all kinds. Its direct force 
on the emotions is to encourage action, and 
as such it can be employed with some 
certainty of result; and the task of education 
of the feelings can easily be completed. 
Therefore, when we say that the influence 
of music as an educational force depends 
upon the appraisal of its effects (intellectual, 
moral, sensuous), we imply also the choice 
of music and the time and manner of its 
employment. 


To understand the psycho-social function 
of music as an educational force like oratory, 
it is necessary first to examine the relation 
between music and language. Both music 
and language employ sound as their medium; 
both communicate some idea; both are the 
result of some desire for expression; and 
both are identical with the deepest emotions 
that lie within the heart of the social man. 
But music is something more than language. 
It is not simply sound, but an idea, an urge 
and an emotional expression. Music is also 
the expression of those innate impulses which 
take shape only through special stimuli and 
within specific social milieu, and impress 
on that part of the personality which 
is so very real but is yet undefined and un- 
locatable in the soul. Since music and 
oratory, when presented in their most force- 
ful and striking manner, have a greater effect 
on a large body of hearers than on a small 
one, a harmonious blending of sound and 
language should evince greater appeal, more 
sustained attention, ready response, and last- 
ing moral effect on the modern system of 
education. 


For music to function as a force in educa- 
tion, the study of music should be made 
from four main standpoints: aesthetic, 1.e., 
a knowledge of art and appreciation; 
mechanical, i.e., its production and repro- 
duction; formal, i.e., affecting the would-be 
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musician; and historical, t.e., as an aid to 
other studies. Whether in schools or social 
welfare institutions the education of adults 
and children qua music should be funda- 
mentally scientific, because music is bound 
up with the life of the peoples and its types 
and manner of presentation ultimately 
determine the pattern of society. Education 
in music implies not merely the appreciation 
of the message conveyed by the musician, 
but also the appraisal of the spirit of the 
peoples in space as well as in time. Intimate, 
therefore, is the reaction between music and 
history and geography. No other subject 
appeals so much to what we may call the 
imaginative aspect of history, as does music, 
because it implies a deeper insight into the 
facts which dates and events represent, a 
knowledge of the real life of the people 
which makes history itself. Likewise music 
reflects the environment, physical and cul- 
tural, and is a clue to the character of the 
people as largely moulded by the geographical 
conditions which surround them. Then too, 
an analogy between music and other subjects, 
e.g., literature, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and utilitarian arts, may be employed 
in the teaching of either, or in combination, 
because a pupil with taste and talent in 
music will learn certain subjects more easily 
by comparing and contrasting the function 
of senses involved in each. A _ young 
mathematician, for example, will more 
quickly grasp the full meaning of his lessons 
by learning not only the mensuration of 
music and its precise formal construction, 
but its emotional qualities which contrast 
with these. Comparison and contrast are 
the most powerful weapons in the hands of 
the teacher, and music affords many and 
varied opportunities for the employment of 
both. 


Apart from its force as education of and 
through the emotions, music as a study 
should: have a place in every liberal educa- 
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tion. Because music in its essence is an 
emotional art, its relation with the purely 
intellectual, scientific or technical pursuits is 
sometimes difficult to see. The study of music 
as an aid to utilitarian instruction seems to 
have been sadly overlooked by educationists, 
especially by those in India. For physical 
drill and other physical and sensuous pur- 
poses, the uses of music are many and 
acknowledged by all social scientists. How 
far the art itself and its study may be made 
use of in scientific and technical education 
is a matter of careful investigation. In the 
kindergarten and primary schools in India, 
where music is the chief medium of basic 
instruction, there is an unfortunate assem- 
blage of untrained-in-music instructors, who 
are unconscious of the psychological problems 
presented to them by those whom they have 
to teach. Under these instructors, therefore, 
children can never blossom into colourful 
personalities. Even the specialized study of 
music necessary for those who wish to become 
musicians is generally ignored, and not 
unoften it is so highly mechanized and 
commercialized that seldom intelligent 
musicians are produced to become educa- 
tionists themselves. 


Music for Relaxation and Recreation: — 
The place of music in relaxation and re- 
creation has now been widely recognized, 
and it is this aspect of education in musical 
appreciation which should be of interest to 
social workers. Since music as an art, is 
a process of selection and construction, 
which discovers whatever is most beautiful 
and most edifying in nature, it places before 
social workers the manner and the forms 
by means of which it has its most forceful 
and beneficial effects on the building of 
personality. 


Relaxation is the state of relief from 
attention or effort; recreation is the re- 
adjustment and rebuilding of the powers 
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of the mind and the body, which have 
become vitiated or useless. The recreation 
of the body or the mind begins with relaxa- 
tion, and music is the best means to achieve 
this end. 


Primarily music is a sensuous art, though 
not a sensual one; its appeal is never merely 
to the senses, though it is always made 
by means of the senses. The first thing 
that music expresses, and therefore the first 
emotion which it arouses, is pleasure. Now 
pleasure is in itself a relaxation, and 
the reason why we are able _ to 
pursue certain studies, to do certain kinds 
of work so much better and with so much 
less effort than others, is that they have 
within themselves the means of relaxation, 
or, colloquially speaking, they give us 
pleasure. We sce the general recognition 
of this in the association of the various 
factors of life. We couple, for instance, art 
and past-time, or music and entertainment, 
or sport and amusement. These activities, 
when charged with music, become a source 
of relaxation and recreation, i.e., a loosening 
of some strain in order that the faculties 
may be freshly and more freely braced and 
built up for their work. 


Both Plato and Aristotle regarded music 
as the means which give to the soul strength 
and vigour similar to that which gymnastics 
give to the body. But also, like exhilarating 
wine or refreshing sleep, they thought it 
should afford enjoyment and _ recreation. 


Since music performs the functions of 
eliminating the deleterious effects of economic 
toils of infusing the invigorating traits of 
enjoyment and amusement, and of rebuilding 
the facultics of mind and body vitiated by 
fatigue, it at once becomes a potent means 
of relaxation and recreation. 

In our machine civilization, the struggle 
for existence has become so severe that 
we have to spend much of our time and 
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energy on the acquirement of material 
welfare, and little leisure is made available 
for the development of higher social values 
which determine our extra-economic welfare. 
The popularity of cinema houses and music 
halls in our industrial towns is not due to 
growing appreciation of music, but to the 
exigency of relaxation and recreation. People 
live to day grim, gloomy, and rigidly regu- 
lated, and an hour or two at the music 
hall releases their inhibitions and rejuvenates 
them. After a day’s work in the factory, 
behind the counter, or at the desk, it is 
pleasant to be able to sit down and listen 
to agreeable sounds which require no 
thoughts and imagination, in a mild degree 
and a restful manner. Since fatigue and 
lethargy are looked upon merely as states 
of consciousness with a bearing on the 
physique, a psycho-physicological approach 
to relaxation and recreation, qua music be- 
comes at once necessary. Music programmes 
should, therefore, be so planned as to 
refresh workers after toil, to provide amuse- 
ment and delight, and to divert their in- 
terests and energies into aesthetic and 
recreative activities. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that 
what at one time and in certain circum- 


stances may be a relaxation, at another time 
and in other circumstances may be a great 
strain; moreover, that what causes a relaxa- 
tion of one set of faculties may cause a 
strain upon others. Therefore, in considering 
the practical aspect of musical aid to social 
welfare no definite rules can be laid down 
as to the class of music which may be 
employed or the manner of its employment. 
For one group of people, light music may be 
a means of relaxation, but classical music 
may irritate and put a strain upon both 
mind and body. For another class of 
audience, difficult intellectual music may 
cause a greater relaxation because to them 
a certain degree of mental or emotional 


satisfaction is necessary before either mind 
or body can be entirely at ease. There is, 
however, a large quantity of music that is 
both classical and light, that is, which may 
be taken as a standard model, and which 
requires little strain on the part of the 
listener. It is generally cheerful and re- 
quires no effort to appreciate, and yet 
causes no unnecessary or unhealthy excite- 
The employment of classical music 
for social work amongst uneducated working 
classes and slum children is, therefore, worthy 
of experiment. 


ment. 


Certain general characteristics which make 
all music a relaxation should be noted. The 
most obvious of these characteristics is a 
sound and regular rhythmic construction. 
Strongly marked rhythm is easily understood 
and grasped. It is also by its nature associa- 
ted with physical recreation. For this reason, 
it is useful for providing mental relaxation 
by means of physical exercise. It may be, 
however, that some do not realize how 
greatly vocal music may aid physical work 
by the relief it gives to the feelings. For 
centuries work and music went hand in 
hand, because one helped the other, music 
providing constant relief to the mind and 
thus preventing undue fatigue; whilst work 
provided a basis of rhythm for the music. 
Nevertheless, soothing music must be rhy- 
thmical to a high degree; though its rhythm 
must be more or less subtle. Its pulsations 
must not be broken up or disjoined, but 
must flow smoothly on from point to point 
so that the whole is a complete entity, and 
any mental effort to connect its parts is 
entirely unnecessary. Other qualities which 
help are melodiousness, smoothness of 
harmony, and most of all a psychological 
or subjective calmness. Thought may enter 
as it does into games and light conversation, 
provided it is not strenuous. 

It is high time that participation of music 
programmes in industrial welfare centres was 
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initiated in India. Planned opportunities for 
listening and active participation are the 
best media of relaxation. And with relaxa- 
tion comes the possibility of recreation and 
creative social education. 

6. Music in Hospital Service:—Music is 
an important clinical aid in the treatment of 
selected diseases and pathological conditions. 
A scientific employment of the power in- 
herent in musical modes has in recent past 
proved a valuable adjunct to therapeutic 
procedures, such as physio-therapy, psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy, and group 
therapy. 

Physio-therapeutic procedures, also called 
physical therapy, include among other 
techniques, muscular training, therapeutic 
exercise, gymnasium therapy, hydro-therapy, 
and musical therapy. The results of the 
therapeutic procedures are seen most marke- 
dly in orthopaedic and fracture surgery. By 
the use of physical therapy, muscle function 
is maintained until its return to normal; 
during enforced periods of rest, joints are 


prevented from stiffening and muscles and 


tendons from contracting. Continued or 
permanent disability is thereby avoided. 
Music is used in physio-therapy as a stimulus 
of the patient’s impetus to exercise his 
muscles according to specific treatment needs. 
In this treatment, music is applied as a 
muscular as well as a psychological stimulus. 

Dr. Ida Hyde discovered that cardio- 
vascular functions are reflexly stimulated 
concomitantly with psychological effects of 
music, and through the use of the Eiuthoven- 
string-galvanometer and_ sensitive Sphy- 
gmomanometers, the physiological reactions 
that have been excited by different sorts of 
music can be measured and compared. She 
observed that the effect of the National 
Emblem March showed an increase in the 
velocity of the blood flow and systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure, and it removed 


fatigue ‘and depressed fecling by arousing 


muscular activity. A lullaby played on the 
violin is a sedative to sensitive individuals 
and exerts the activities of the heart, inhibit- 
ing auricular flutter in a patient, and in- 
creases the cardio-vascular tonici in general. 
Thus vocal and instrumental selections of 
music that exert a favourable reflex action 
on the cardio-vascular system, have also a 
favourable influence upon the muscular tone, 
working power, secretions, digestion, and 
other functions of the body. 


Experiments of Dent on the muscular 
output of energy in Manhattan State 
Hospital revealed the most amazing results 
achieved by means of music. One of his 
patients lost the use of his fingers. So 
different kinds of music were played to him 
daily. Slow, sad melodies increased fatigue. 
Livelier ones not only dispelled it, but made 
his fingers move of their own free will. 
Ginett and Courtier also found that lively 
major chords, without relation to melody 
quickened the breathing, single notes in- 
creased the action of the heart, whilst rousing 
melodies affected the nervous system. With 
deeper and quicker breathing more oxygen 
flows into the lungs, there is an increased 
supply of blood, and the lungs get rid of 
carbonic acid and waste matter. Hence, 
in some cases, music may be substituted for 
physical exercise. 

In order that music should become a 
dynamic accessory to corrective exercises to 
increase the muscular and emotional tonicity, 
and energetic impetus of patients recupera- 
ting from operations, injuries and other 
physical infirmities, a constant medical check- 
up is necessary. There are many such cases 
in which medically uncontrolled muscular 
and emotional stimulation and excitement 
caused by unplanned music will set up 
tensions and incite the emotions that prove 
injurious to the patient. The kinetic part 
of the music programme must therefore be 
well planned and executed by trained and 
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experienced musicians. To be kinetically 
stimulative, music need not be loud, but 
soft and rhythmic; to be attractive, it must 
be rich and swinging; and to be effective, 
it must be always well performed. In 
physio-therapy, since prescribed physical 
exercises, repeated day after day, are some- 
times painful and always monotonous, a 
great deal of co-operative attitude, endurance 
and perseverence are demanded alike from 
the patient, the therapist, and the musician. 
Stirring rhythms and gracefully swinging 
tunes will not only set many patients going 
but will keep them on the move and even 
enjoying what, without this sonorous support, 
might be an annoying ordeal. 

The interaction of the physical and mental 
functions causes physio-therapeutic measures 
to have besides physical effects mental 
effects, and psyco-therapeutic measures to 
have both physical and mental effects 
Certain treatments involve, therefore, not 
only the physical but also mental co-opera- 
tion of the patient, and musical therapy 


correlates the application of both types of 
therapeutic procedures. 


The term psycho-therapy is commonly 
applied to measures that are associated with 
the amelioration or removal of abnormal 
constituents of the mind. (Psychiatric 
Dictionary). The psycho-therapeutic value 
of the use of music in mental treatment is 
conditioned by the measure in which this 
application helps to normalize in speeific 
instance the functioning of a disordered 
or diseased mind. In psycho-therapy, music 
programme should strive at not merely 
releasing emotional tensions and providing 
immediate satisfactions, but also arousing 
and strengthening interest and participation 
of the patient in pleasurable aesthetic activtiy 
associated with normal life, thereby reducing 
his opportunity and inclination to surrender 
to the depressing influences of idleness, 
boredom, and preoccupation with abnormal 
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and harmful thoughts. The music activities 
are an essential first step toward the eli- 
mination of unhealthy modes of thinking 
and abnormal conduct, and the resumption 
of a normal thought production and socially 
desirable ways of behaviour which may 
eventually lead to intellectual self-control. 


The use of music in _ psycho-therapy 
depends much on plumbing the aesthetic 
tastes and social background of the cases 
before treatment. The famous pianist, 
M. Boguslawski was induced to co-operate 
in experiments at a Chicago Hospital for the 
insane. An Italian woman who was so 
mentally deranged that she refused to look 
at her baby and wanted to be treated like 
an animal, was brought into a room where 
he had just begun to play an aria from “Il 
Trovatore”. Long before the piece was 
finished, she was weeping and begging for 
her infant. Another woman who suffered 
from periodic spasms of epilepsy discovered 
to her amazement that the attacks failed to 
develop if a friend started to play the piano. 
Yet another woman suffering from chronic 
mania, who had become violent and abusive, 
was successfully treated by Dr. E. C. Dent 
of Manhattan State Hospital. A Chopin 
nocturne was played. Soon her profanity 
ceased and she was normal again. When a 
Beethoven adagio was played, her pulse 
became full and strong. Finally, after 
listening to ‘Home Sweet Home’, her skin 
showed a healthy reaction and grew warm, 
her nervousness evaporated and she walked 
back to her room without struggling. Her 
sleep that night was sound, and in a few 
weeks she was normal. 

The dynamic influence of music on the 
nervous system opens new vistas of experi- 
mental research in musical therapy. Many 
emotional diseases may be relieved or cured 
by the application of the right kind of music. 
And William Van de Wall has records of 
thousands of cases where music has calmed 
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rebellious prisoners and dangerous maniacs. 
Once he faced a violent lunatic, armed only 
with a portable organ. He induced the man 
to listen, then to sing and finally, after 
weekly and then daily doses of music, com- 
pletely restored him to sanity. During the 
world wars the medical profession has not 
failed to make use of music to assist in 
the cure of nervous complaints brought on 
by shell shock and strain. 


The use of music in hospitals as an aid to 
Occupational therapy is any activity pre- 
scribed by the physician on the basis of 
physical, mental and emotional factors, 
controlling the selection of occupations which 
are a valuable adjunct in contributing to 
and hastening the recovery from disease or 
injury. Simple occupations may be pre- 


scribed as diversional measures in which the 
processes occupy the fingers and divert the 
mind of the patient from his world of fantasy 
into contact with his surroundings. Well 
planned music programmes are included in 


the curricula of theoretical and clinical 
training with practical orientation in the 
recreation uses of music activities. Mental 
hospitals have always utilized patients in 
their utilitarian activities, preferably such 
occupations in which the patient was engaged 
before the onset of his illness and hosp- 
italization. This implies not merely ar 
occupational therapeutic measure, but it 
contributes also to the economic upkeep of 
the institution and to the welfare of the 
hospital population of which he is a member. 


Recently, Group Therapy has been tried 
as a psycho-therapeutic treatment to solve 
mental conflicts amongst individuals and to 
strengthen the elements of the population. 
This is a procedure in which the physician 
and the musician act as the psychological 
leaders of a group of mental patients, with 
the aim of causing the activity to normalize 


the psycho-social functioning of each mem- 


ber of the group and of the group as a 
social unit. Patient participation § in 
such musical group activities as folk-songs, 
choruses, rounds, musical games, group 
dances, etc., is now considered an adaptive 
technique in social cohesion. These activi- 
ties tend to stimulate, through the medium 
of work, sound and action, common modes 
of thinking and feeling and provide in- 
centives for social organization. 


With powers so varied and potential as 
to uplift or to soothe or to irritate, to heal 
or to sicken, music should be effectively 
harnessed for the purpose of reducing or 
eliminating pathological (illness-producing) 
biological process. A co-ordinated therapy 
of music-cum-medicine will not only bring 
to the sick and the convalescent an ex- 
perience of joy and encouragement but 
effectively contribute to the recovery and 
recoupment of the patient. Today the use 
of music is being gradually integrated into 
the hospital service as a means of treat- 
ment, but not yet on a large scale. This 
is due largely to administrative and technical 
difficulties. If music is to have a beneficial 
function in therapeutic procedures, a hospital 
music programme needs purpose, organiza- 
tion and control. These should be the 
result of a definite guiding policy, expressed 
through capable leadership of medical men 
and expert musicians. But, before any 
music programme is organized and carried 
out under the control of the hospital 
administration, the musician should be 
given a full practical understanding of the 
unfamiliar forms of medical treatment and 
hospital procedures. Without such orienta- 
tion it will be difficult for him to collaborate 
with the various efforts of the hospital 
staff in improving the condition of the 
patient with his own physical and mental 
powers for definite constructive purposes. 
The objectives should evolve out of a 
blending of needs and experience, 
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GRIEVANCE MACHINERY AND SHOP STEWARD SYSTEM 
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Industrial peace depends on sound and healthy employer-employee relations. These 


can be built u 


when workers are organized in strong trade unions. The strength of a trade 


union mainly depends on the machinery it builds up for settling its disputes with the employers. 
The soundness of a union’s grievance machinery in turn depends on the Shop Steward 


system. 


In this article, Mr. Deverall describes and discusses the Grievance Machinery and 
Shop Steward system as they have developed in the United States and United Kingdom and 
estimates their contributions to the trade union movement. 

Mr. Richard L. G. Deverall is a member of the Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labour and is its representative in India and Far East. 


Trade Unions in democratic countries 
have a history of over one hundred years 
of slow and sometimes painful growth. In 
Britain, Australia, Japan, Norway, America, 
and many other countries the labour move- 
ment has had experience with practically 
every problem faced by labour in any part 
of the world. Cultures and economic 
patterns have varied, but the basic pro- 
blems of wage-earners the world over remain 
the same irrespective of local and varying 
differences. 


When Unions were first formed over one 
hundred years ago, the early trade unionists 
had no stable and lasting relations with 
the employers. In America, for example, 
the early trade union struggles concerned 
only wages and hours. The unions were 
little more than ‘Strike Committees’ for, 
once they had won their economic objec- 
tives, the unions fell apart. Further, unions 
were formed and decayed with the ebb and 
flow of economic prosperity. 


Naturally the trade union leaders worried 
about the slow and spotty growth of the 
movement, and the unions sought a method 
for building their organization strong enough, 
so that nothing could impede their progres- 
sive orderly growth. By the end of the 
last century, western trade unions began 
to conclude written collective agreements 
with employers that gave life and stability 
to trade unionism hitherto unknown. 


And with the growth of collective agree- 
ment, methods were devised bringing about 
rapid solution of the many daily problems 
of workers. Thus in England and Scotland, 
almost fifty years ago, the British and 
Scottish workers devised a method of solu- 
tion of daily problems which we now call 
‘grievance machinery’. This so-called grie- 
vance machinery is implemented through 
a system of worker representatives inside 
each place of work called the ‘Shop Steward’ 
system. 


The shop steward system first came into 
prominence in England on the Clyde 
during World War I, when compulsory 
arbitration led to a piling-up of unsolved 
grievances. And in turn, the Shop Stewards 
emerged as the primary representatives of 
the organized workers, secking rapid settle- 
ment of their grievances. By 1918, the 
contracts of the British Trade Unions 
generally included the Shop Steward system 
as an integral part of the collective agree- 
ments of that country. 


The employers were reluctant to grant 
recognition of grievance machinery because, 
it meant full and unconditional recognition 
of the trade unions as integral and 
equal partners in the management of 
industry. Many American and British trade 
unions underwent serious trouble to secure 
recognition of the Shop Steward system. 
In fact, in the United States the Automobile 
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Workers’ Union precipitated a decisive 
struggle with the Ford Motor Company, 
as late as 1941, in order to displace the 
private police force of the company with 
a democratic Shop Steward system, bringing 
industrial democracy inside the plants and 
factories of that enterprise. 


Importance of Grievance Machinery.—The 
importance of grievance machinery lies in 
one simple fact: it enables the trade union 
to consolidate and to hold its gains. The 
union members are perhaps from time to 
time engaged in disputes with the employer, 
but once they sign a collective agreement 
or contract, there are no strikes or lock-outs 
for the life of the contract, usually one 
year. Instead, by the use of grievance 
machinery the problems of the workers 
during the life of the collective agreement 
are solved in a peaceful and rational manner. 


It goes without saying that certain poli- 
tical parties secking to dominate the labour 
movement for political purposes have been 
bitterly opposed to grievance machinery and 
the Shop Steward system. The Shop Steward 
system creates peaceful and orderly indus- 
trial relation, and in turn efficiency, in- 
creased productivity, and a healthy trade 
union movement. Experience in the United 
States and England indicates that the 
stability and integrity of the labour move- 
ment is definitely built up and maintained 
on sound collective agreements and the 
development of a grievance machinery for 
rapid and peaceful solution of grievance 
arising under the terms of the written 
contracts. 


Labour Contract.——A sound labour con- 
tract or collective agreement clearly specifies 
the relations between the employer and the 
Union. It defines all matters relating to 
wages, hours and time of labour, and to 
all other working conditions. A sound 
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labour agreement has a definite time limut, 
usually, one year, in western countries as 
well as in Japan. And the collective 
agreement generally includes in precise out- 
lines a grievance machinery. Finally, a 
sound labour agreement provides that during 
the life of the contract, there will be no 
strike by workers and no lock-out by the 
employer. The agreement morally binds 


both parties to its several terms. 


In other words, rather than injure pro- 
duction and needlessly spend union strength 
in a protracted series of labour disputes, 
frec trade unions the world over seek to 
write good live within these 
contracts peacefully, and then, at the 
expiration of the contracts, negotiate better 
contracts. If a strike is necessary, a strike 
may be used; it is not a daily or monthly 
strike, but a now-and-then strike, called 
only when all other reasonable methods 
have been utilised. 


contracts, 


This step-by-step process guarantees the 
building of a sound trade union movement. 
During the life of each contract, the gains 
achieved are consolidated. Union strength 
is jealously hoarded. If and when the next 
negotiations require use of the precious 
strike weapon, the full force of the union 
may then be exerted. But again, once the 
new contract has been signed, both the 
employer and the union observe the terms 
of the contract during its new one-year life. 

It is argued by the ideologists that the 
class war or dispute method is the only 
way to build sound trade unions. Yet, at 
the same time, it is common knowledge 
that workers in every factory and work 
place have many complaints. One worker 
may be arbitrarily retrenched; another thinks 
the canteen is dirty; a third feels the work- 
load is unjustly heavy. 


Just ask yourself: Should all workers be 
involved in disputes and work stoppages 
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from month to month to settle continually 
recurring problems? Should all workers 
with problems wait until the problems 
accumulate and a Central Strike Committee 
finally orders a strike? The answer in both 
cases, obviously, is “NO”. Any worker who 
has a problem or complaint has a right to 
expect speedy settlement or adjudication of 
his problem. If something can be done to 
solve the problem, it should be done as 
speedily and justly as possible. 

To repeat, there are three items in the 
contract which ensure that the gricvance 
machinery operates properly: 

1. The contract has a peace clause— 
no-strike, no lock-out during the 
life of the contract. 


. The contract has a definite and effec- 
tive termination date. The contract 
automatically expires on that date. 
The workers are free to strike for 
a new contract if they so vote, 
although normally the old contract 
is renewed. 

. The contract has a carefully ‘specified 
grievance machinery which refers all 
unresolved disputes to final and deci- 
sive arbitration freely agreed upon 
by union and employer. 


You see, grievance machinery is the system 
of day-by-day negotiation that takes place 
on all levels of the union. Its essential 
purpose is to solve the problems and com- 
plaints of workers as rapidly as they arise. 
It has the subsidiary purpose of promoting 
industrial peace during the life of the 
contract. Obviously no country can afford 
the doubtful luxury of continual labour 
disputes, sabotages and work stoppages. 


Whitley Councils—The shop steward 
system should not be confused with the 
Whitley Councils which came as a result of 
a Parliamentary Committee on the Relations 
of Employers and Employed which, under 
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the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. J. H. Whitley, in 1917, issued its famous 
“Whitley Report”, recommending that in 
major industries joint councils be formed 
in order to promote employer-employee con- 
sultation in increased production and indus- 
trial efficiency. 


Now grievance machinery is a system, set 
up in advance, to which are assigned only 
certain definite problems for solution. 
Grievance machinery is created in order to 
solve “all complaints and grievances arising 
under the contract, or matters about inter- 
pretation of the contract.” It has nothing 
to do with a Whitley Council or Works Com- 
mittee, which may consider overall problems. 
The Grievance Machinery is concerned solely 
with enforcement of the written contract. 
Thus the one and only specific function of 
the grievance machinery is to settle the pro- 
blems of workers, arising under the contract 
as speedily and justly as possible. 

Separation of the function of grievance 
machinery from that of the Whitley Council, 
therefore, removes the confusion now found 
in some labour-management relations. 

The Whitley Council or Works Committee 
is one thing; the grievance machinery is an 
entirely separate and distinct matter. 


Grievance machinery, by providing for 


final and positive arbitration, provides _ 
prompt and absolute settlement of unre- 
solved problems. No work disputes regarding 
enforcement or interpretation of the con- 
tract can take place during the specified 
life of the contract. Thus, grievance machi- 
nery minimizes friction, aids in the establish- 
ment of democracy in every local place of 
work, and promotes both stable labour- 
management relations and uninterrupted 
production. 

Shop Steward System.—Just what is the 
practical operation of this grievance machi- 
nery? How does it work? 
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In every workshop or other place of work, 
there are persons such as foremen, super- 
visors, and works managers who, as execu- 
tives, represent the employer or the manage- 
ment. Such persons, generally, do not belong 
to the union, although in some countries they 
have their own separate unions. They re- 
present the management. The function of 
these representatives of the employer are to 
see that the contract is enforced, from the 
employer’s side, that working-place discipline 
is maintained, and that the work ordered by 
the employer is carried out in a proper and 
efficient manner. 


Grievance machinery is enforced by the 
Shop Steward system. In every place, just 
as the employer has his representatives, the 
workers elect their own union representatives, 
a fellow worker, who is called the Shop 
Steward. The function of the Shop Steward 
is to see that the contract is enforced from 
the side of the union, that working-place 
discipline is fairly maintained, and that 
the work ordered by the employer is carried 
out in a proper manner under the terms 
of the contract. 


The foreman or local supervisor represents 
the employer. The Shop Steward represents 
the group of workers who elect him or her. 


School of Democracy.—By decentralizing 
authority within the plant, and by arranging 
to have foreman mect frequently with Shop 
Stewards, many persons, even though illite- 
rate, learn how to present an argument, how 
to argue for the adoption of their point 
of view, and how to speak in a rational, 
factual manner. 


This aids in the growth of the dignity 
of many workers right inside the shop, and 
that, in turn, aids in the production of new 
leadership inside the local union. Instead 
of one man at the top doing all the talking 
and thinking, the use of grievance machinery 
and the Shop Steward system develops wide 


participation in representative bargaining on 
the part of many union members. The 
implementation of grievance machinery thus 
aids in the development of skilled negotia- 
tors both on the side of the management 
and of the trade unions. 


The Shop Steward—The Shop Steward 
has the important task of settling disputes 
regarding enforcement and application of 
both the letter and the spirit of the contract 
or collective agreement, concluded between 
the trade union and the company or 
employer. 


The Shop Steward is, therefore, the 
watchdog of democracy in the shop. It is 
his or her job to keep the workers in his 
or her department or building informed on 
union activities, and make them interested 
in the day-to-day activities of the union. 
The Shop Steward puts life into the contract, 
and makes it live. Likewise, by inspiration 
and example, the Shop Steward encourages 
all of the trade union members in his or her 
department to become more and more con- 
scious of the historic mission of the labour 
union in building a better world for everyone. 


Working of the Machinery.—The system 
works in this fashion. Whenever a worker 
in any department believes that any parti- 
cular grievance needs to be remedied, he 
goes to his Shop Steward and hands him 
a slip of paper. On it, he briefly explains 
the grievance, and signs his name or mark. 
Once a day, usually for half an hour, the 
Shop Steward leaves his own job and goes 
to the office of the foreman. He presents 
the grievance, tells the foreman why it 
should be granted, and then they discuss 
the grievance. Perhaps they settle it then 
and there. If not, the Shop Steward writes 
on the back of the slip the decision of the 
foreman, then hands this to the Bargaining 
Council. Once a week, the Bargaining 
Council will have a meeting with the heads 
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of the factory, and the grievances not solved 
on the local shop level, will then be brought 
up. Again, the Bargaining Council will 
argue with the top company manager, and 
they will attempt to reach an agreement. 
Often agreements will be reached or, as, 
in some cases, the union and the company 
may disagree. Then they refer the matter 
to an impartial umpire. Thus the unresolved 
grievance will go to the impartial umpire 
(or Labour Board) for a decision. 


This has a very important effect in the 
shop. A worker with a good suggestion on 
increasing production makes it through his 
Shop Steward, and the union gets behind 
his suggestion. If it is accepted, through 
bargaining, the union has scored and the 
worker realizes that his brain and his ideas 
are important. A worker who needs a 
safety device on his machine, by going 
through the union or his Shop Steward, gets 
that device; and he realizes that the union 
and the Shop Steward are working for him. 


And the company too begins to realize 
that every worker in the plant is a ‘human 
being with dignity and intelligence; that 
every worker is working every day to improve 
his working conditions, his productivity, and 


his usefulness. The union plays a construc- 
tive, positive role in maintaining efficiency 
and the morale of the workers. 

The worker is no longer just a cog in a 
machine—he is an intellingent, responsible, 
democratic member of the economic society. 

Steward Section ——Take an example of a 
small factory in one area. The factory 
employees 500 workers, all of whom are 
members of a union. The factory is perhaps 
divided into five sections—raw materials, 
foundry, machine shop, assembly shop, and 
warehouse. The union decides that it will 
have one Shop Steward per 50 workers. 
The foundry has 100 workers; so they elect 
2 Shop Stewards. The machine shop has 
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150 workers, so they elect 3 Shop Stewards. 
The assembly section has 100 workers, so 
they elect 2 Shop Stewards. And finally 
the warehouse has 100 workers, so they 
elect 2 stewards. Thus each section. 


The system of election will vary from 
shop to shop, from mine to mine and mill 
to mill. In a department store, the shop 
stewards may represent the different depart- 
ments of the store. On a ship, the stewards 
will represent different types of seamen. 
With long-shoremen, the steward will possi- 
bly represent different work gangs, and so 
forth. 


Once elected democratically by the workers 
in their respective sections, the Shop Stewards 
then meet the union Chairman and other 
officers of the union, and together the Shop 
Stewards and the union officers jointly 
constitute the Bargaining Council of the 
local union. 


Thus in electing a Shop Steward to re- 
present them, the workers are usually 
careful to select a person of intelligence 
and maturity. They usually elect a man or 
woman who will work unselfishly to enforce 
the contract and promote stable labour- 
management relations. That does not mean 
that elected Shop Stewards will always 
agree or disagree with the company. But 
when they agree or disagree, they do so on 
the principles involved and with clarity 
and logic. 

Victimization.—A point might properly 
be raised that an irresponsible or vicious 
employer will prepare a “black list” of the 
best Shop Stewards, and as soon as possible 
sack such men in order to cut out the heart 
of the Shop Steward system. The specifica- 
tion of grievance machinery in the contract 
usually includes a clause providing that the 
Shop Stewards have the highest seniority 
within their section or department; i.¢., in 
case of retrenchment due to a fall-off in 
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business, the Shop Steward is the very last 
man to be retrenched. Seniority is generally 
a safeguard for security of service. This 
protection against victimization for the Shop 
Stewards allow them to argue, without fear 
or favour in defence of his workers. 


Recall——As a safeguard of fair and 
just representation, the trade union may also 
provide for the recall of Shop Stewards, 
should it prove that they are lazy, inefficient, 
or inclined to represent the company instead 
of the union. The recall means that, at any 
time, the workers in a department can take 
a vote of confidence on the present Shop 
Steward. If the majority of the workers 
vote to recall him or her, the Shop Steward 
is dismissed from the union post, and the 
workers elect another Shop Steward. This 
provision of recall means _ rank-and-file 
control of the person they elect to represent 
them. It guards against possible corruption 
of the Shop Steward by the employer. 


Payment of Shop Steward.—The question 
usually arises: “Who pays the wages of the 
Shop Stewards when they are finding out 
remedies to redress grievances?” If a man 
leaves his job for an hour or two, the 
employer will probably deduct the lost time 
from his wages. However, in both Western 
and Japanese unions, it is the usual practice 
to include in the contract between the union 
and the company a clause regarding payment 
of the Shop Stewards. This includes the 
number of workers per Shop Steward, and 
will specify the amount of time per day 
which he or she may use for grievance 
adjustment. The company usually agrees 
to pay the wages during this specified time. 
If he consumes more than the time specified, 
the extra lost time is paid for by the labour 
union. American unions found that, if 
the company paid unlimited lost time wages 
for Shop Stewards, some of them might 
abuse the privilege and idle the day away. 
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If a Shop Steward is allowed a time limit 
of 30 minutes or an hour a day for grievance 
adjustment, paid by the company, it will 
usually be found sufficient. The justification 
of payment is based on the fact that the 
Shop Steward is working with the foreman 
to adjust grievances and keep production 
flowing smoothly. That is important both 
to the union and the company—although 
both may have varying interests in the same 
problem. 


Contract Negotiation.—The Shop Steward 
system and the Bargaining Council have 
another important function. As the months 
go by, the Shop Steward in each department 
becomes an expert on the operations and 
functions of his department. He knows 
just what must be done to make production 
and working conditions better. He knows 
what the workers want in his department. 
When it is time to begin meetings with 
the company to discuss terms for a new 
contract, each Shop Steward makes a contri- 
bution—one department needs this, another 
department, that. The Bargaining Council 
meets the Shop Stewards and they write 
down all the demands of the union. Then 
at a general meeting of the membership 
of the entire local union, the demands are 
read, point by point, and the membership 
either approves or alters the demand. When 
the final demands are worked up, the 
Bargaining Council and the union officials 
begin their meetings with management, 
present their demands, and argue intelli- 
gently for them if the company will not 
concede their demands. Because the Shop 
Stewards know so much about their own 
department, they are able to give convincing 
arguments, and quote facts and _ figures. 
The Shop Stewards are able to work 
effectively for a good contract. 


Negotiations of grievance are the toughest 
and most important job for the Shop 
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Steward or the union representative. The 
members of your local will gauge the 
strength of your union by the success of 
grievance settlements. They will regard an 
unsettled and long seething grievance as an 
indication of the union’s inefficiency, and 
ineffectiveness. 


On the other hand, a swift and success- 
fully processed grievance, well advertised to 
the members, is an active object lesson of 
the union’s strength and effectiveness. Here 
is where the Shop Stewards at the local 
level play the most important role in the 
union. 

What is a Grievance?—A grievance means 
the apprehension of any _ unsatisfactory 
working condition that affects either an 
individual or group of people. A violation 
of any part of the contract constitutes a 
grievance. When any section of the agree- 
ment is violated, the Shop Steward does 
not wait until some member calls it to his 
attention. He acts immediately by pointing 
this out to the management, through the 
Shop Stewards conference with the foreman. 

The contract can be violated in spirit as 
well as in letter. The management may 
ignore the intent of a certain section of the 
contract while following the wording of it 
carefully, and may disagree that their action 
constitutes a violation. They may misinter- 
pret a clause in the contract. That is why, 
the understanding of the contract is so 
necessary, for many grievances flow from 
improper understanding of the agreement. 

Sometimes a member will report that he 
does not think he is being treated fairly on 
some condition. At other times, it may be 
apparent that this is happening although the 
member may not make any complaint. He 
may be reluctant about referring it. The 
Shop Steward informs that, if his grievance 
is not cleared up, it will eventually affect 
others. Whatever the factors are, the Shop 
Steward must be on his toes to see that any 


unsatisfactory working condition is elimina- 
ted. 

Steps in Machinery—There are several 
steps to be followed in grievance machinery, 
depending on the circumstances and the type 
of enterprise. 


In a very small unit of an industry, there 
may be only one step, direct negotiation 
between the Shop Steward and the factory 
owner. If they cannot reach an agreement, 
the dispute is referred to impartial arbitra- 
tion within a specified time. 


In a larger unit where there are several 
Stewards, the first step involves direct nego- 
tiation between the Shop Steward and the 
local company supervisor or foreman. There 
is usually a time limit of two or three days 
set on this stage. If they cannot reach a 
mutually acceptable solution in the first 
stage, then the Shop Steward refers the un- 
settled grievance to the weekly Shop 
Stewards’ meeting with the management. 
The time limit on this is usually one week. 
The management and the entire Shop 
Stewards discuss each unresolved problem 
and try to reach a solution. If they cannot, 
it must be sent out for impartial arbitration 
at expiration of the time limit. 


But in still larger units where there are two 
or more factories, or in such enterprises as 
Railways or nation-wide Posts and Tele- 
graphs, there are many work units involved. 
In such a case, the grievance machinery is 
very complicated. But the principles remain 
the same. 


1. Each lower unit tries to solve the 
problem if possible. 


. If unresolved, it is sent to the next 
higher body at expiration of the 
limit. 

. If unresolved at the very top units 
of both company and union, it 
must go to impartial arbitration 
within the time specified. 
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Impartial Umpire: —Who will be the im- 
partial umpire? That depends upon the 
agreement reached by labour and manage- 
ment when they write the contract. 


In some cases, the union and employer 
agree to refer all unresolved grievances to 
the local Labour Relation Committee or 
Industrial Court for final arbitration. In 
other cases, employer and union may agree 
to pick one person from a list of five or ten 
to be submitted by a local Court Judge or 
an Industrial Court Chairman. Where 
private arbitrators are used, both union and 
management share equally in paying the fee 
of the arbitrator. 


Where large or many units are involved, 
several methods may be used. One is to 
refer unresolved disputes to an Industrial 
Court for final arbitration. Another is to 
have the Industrial Court name three of its 
members to serve as a Board of Arbitration. 
Another method is to name one person in the 
contract, to be paid equally by management 
and union, who will serve as arbitrator for 
one year. Foreign unions usually employ as 
inpartial umpire, college professors, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and other public or profes- 
sional men. Another method is for the 
contract to provide that the Industrial Court 
judge will submit a list of 20 names of public 
persons. Union and management then 
select a Board of three arbitrators from the 
panel furnished. 


In industries or services like banking and 
insurance companies, which have their 
activities in several provinces and many 
lower units, it may be found practicable to 
employ a professional impartial umpire, for, 
as the months go by, such a person will 
become familiar with the details of the 
union-management relations and can really 
become an expert on their problems. Thus 
American Unions have used highly paid 
impartial umpires for years, and have found 


this method of settling unresolved grievances 
the most practical. There is no reason for 
burdening the Industrial Court with a 
multitude of grievance disputes for arbitra- 
tion when both management and labour can 
afford to hire their own private impartial 
umpire. 


Arbitration —Whether or not the union 
and the employer will arbitrate their griev- 
ances is, of course, a voluntary matter. But 
once the union and the employer have signed 
a contract, they must arbitrate all disputes 
as specified in the contract. This point is 
raised because frequently workers will object 
to arbitration of grievances in an inflationary 
situation when the issue of wages will rise 
frequently and workers usually prefer not to 
arbitrate wages. That is, of course, no objec- 
tion to grievance machinery and the use of 
impartial arbitrators and arbitration. When 
grievance machinery is included in the con- 
tract, it is specified exactly what matters will 
come within the purview of arbitration and 
the grievance machinery. 


Thus in the case of wages, the contract 
may provide that, while the question of 
wages specified in contract will be subject 
to grievance machinery and arbitration, the 
contract may also specify that every three 
months, or every six months, the question 
of wages will be reviewed by fresh negotia- 
tion. And on that issue, if agreement cannot 
be found, the workers are free to enforce their 
demands with strike action as a last resort. 
In the contract, the union and employer may 
agree to some type of sliding scale which 
permits automatic adjustment of wages 
from time to time, according to variations 
in the actual cost of living. 


Right to Strike—The above matters 
clarify the question of whether or 


not the union loses the right to strike. The 
use of grievance machinery removes the need 
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for striking to enforce the contract. If a 
strike occurs, it is after the contract has ex- 
pired. If wages are not subject to grievance 
machinery, but will be negotiated during 
the life of the contract, the workers cannot 
strike if necessary to enforce grievance but 
they can strike at the proper time in order 
to enforce wage demands. Thus collective 
bargaining is regularized and the union 
develops its strength through periodic gains. 


Use of Grievance Forms:—Most foreign 
unions employ what they call “Grievance 
Slips”. When a worker has a complaint, 
he writes out the nature of his complaint 
very briefly and takes it to the Shop 
Steward. On the basis of the written com- 
plaint, if the Shop Steward feels it is a 
legitimate grievance, he discusses the matter 
with the foreman. If the complaint or 
grievance is adjusted, the Shop Steward 
turns the settled grievance over to the Chief 
Shop Steward at their regular weekly 
meeting. 


If the matter is not settled, the Shop 
Steward makes a note on the grievance as 
to what the foreman said in explaining why 
he could not or would not settle the 
grievance. It is turned over to the Chief 
Shop Steward. The Chief Shop Steward 
subsequently, brings up the matter at the 
regular meeting of the Shop Steward body 
with the management. By having the matter 
under discussion in writing, there is no con- 
fusion. The Statement of the worker is 
there, and so is the reply of the foreman. 
These statements keep going the discussion 
concerned with the problem, and both 
management and the Steward know exactly 
what they are talking about. This helps to 


avoid confusion and misinterpretation. It 
also fixes responsibility on the worker, for 
once he has signed a grievance slip he must 
be ready to defend the truth of the complaint 
or grievance. 
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Foreign Experience-—Experience _in 
America and Great Britain has clearly indi- 
cated that grievance machinery and the 
Shop Steward system work best where there 
is good faith between management and the 
trade union, where there is a genuine ¢o- 
operative spirit. The Shop Steward system 
cannot be made to operate by ideological 
union members who do not believe it is 
ever possible to co-operate with management. 
Further, there must be mutual respect 
between management and labour. Each 
must have a proper regard for the dignity 
of the other. 


Above all, there must be absolute moral 
honesty in dealings between the union and 
the company. Deceit, illegal methods, fraud, 
and dishonest statements or actions will 
wreck the grievance machinery and the Shop 
Steward system. 


Foreign experience shows that when 
grievance machinery does not function pro- 
perly, one or more of these elements necessary 
for smooth working are missing. Some 
general principles deriving from such foreign 
experience are: 


Firstly, complaints of grievances should be 
settled on their merit, with an honest pre- 
sentation by the union, a fair hearing by the 
employer. 

Secondly, grievances should be settled on _ 
the lowest level possible. This places on the 
union the responsibility for intelligent pre- 
sentation of grievances. And it places on 
the employer responsibility for giving local 
employer representatives sufficient authority 
to settle most grievances as rapidly as they 
arise. Democracy in industry calls for settle- 
ment of as many issues as possible right in 
the workshop where the problem arises. 


Thirdly, the time limits of grievance 
machinery should be specific and observed 
by both parties. The workers will lose faith 
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in grievance machinery if grievances are 
stalled or otherwise sabotaged for months. 
Time limits which are observed will prevent 
wild-cat strikes or sabotages. 


Fourthly, where there are national unions 
with contractual relations with national orga- 
nizations, the union has the responsibility of 
educating and disciplining the membership 
to realize that while some issues can be solved 


Rucnarp L. G. Deverati 


locally or regionally, other issues can be 
solved only at the national level. 

Fifthly, the employer is responsible for the 
training of his representatives in dealing with 
the union. 


Sixthly, the union is responsible for the 
education and training of the Shop Stewards 
in their dealings with the employer and his 
representatives. 














NEWS AND NOTES 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN U.S. LEARN THROUGH SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Special educational services for sick and 
crippled children are a part of the free 
education provided by the states of the 
United States. The first publicly financed 
school for crippled children was established 
in the state of Illinois in 1899. Since then, 
aid to handicapped children has been ex- 
panded to provide them with educational 
opportunities whether they are homebound, 
hospitalized, or require special schools or 
special services in regular schools. 


These programmes benefit victims of 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, amputations, 
congenital malformations, tuberculosis, heart 
trouble asthma, rheumatic fever, or less 
serious, short-time illnesses. 


There is no federally supported pro- 
gramme for the education of these handicap- 
ped children, since in the United States each 
of the 48 states operates its own educational 
system. Most of the children helped are of: 
elementary and secondary school age, but 
some are older and some younger. as 


Large numbers of crippled children, parti- 
cularly those with lesser handicaps, attend 
regular day-school classes. For many of 
these boys and girls, special services must be 
provided, such as transportation, rest periods, 
physical therapy, and guidance. 


Children more seriously handicapped 
attend special day-school classes. These are 
sometimes held in separate schools with 
special equipment and specially trained 
teachers. A few states provide schools in 
which handicapped children live. In these 


schools the children not only are educated 
but are treated for their ailments. Whatever 
the form of instruction, the school pro- 


gramme is arranged to meet the needs of 
the students. 


The U.S. Office of Education reports a 
big increase during the past 10 years in the 
number of sick or crippled pupils who are 
taught in their own homes or in hospitals. 
Teachers visit homebound children regularly, 
usually from two to five times a week. 
The courses in general are the same as those 
in regular schools. When the condition of 
the handicapped children permits, they are 
encouraged to make friends with pupils from 
school classes that are doing the same acade- 
mic work. Letters are exchanged, visits are 
made to the handicapped, and occasionally 
the handicapped attend classes in the regular 
schools. 


Some schools broadcast educational radio 
programmes for children unable to attend 
schools. Others use a two-way communica- 
tion device that enables the home bound 
children to hear regular class sessions and to 
take part in them. Both devices are intended 
to supplement and not to replace instruction 
by the home teachers. 


Many local school systems also provide 
teachers for hospitalized children. Because ° 
of the psychological benefits of group 
activity, an increasing number of classes 
are organized for all children who are able 
to participate. Patients are wheeled to rooms 
set aside as classrooms. Those who are well 
enough to study but unable to take part in 
class activities receive individual instruction. 


In addition to these educational services 
provided by publicly financed school systems, 
there are also some private schools for the 
treatment and education of sick and crippled 
children. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE—ITS ECONOMIC ASPECT 
Dr. H. P. DASTUR 


Health is wealth. Industrial medicine 
builds its economic structure around this 
axiom. It certainly values money, but 
people carry a higher value. Modern civili- 
zation revolves round its industries, and they 
are to-day in utter chaos. If there is one 
thing more than any other likely to restore 
peace and order, and revitalize them for 
higher efficiency, it is the new economy of 
a better place to work and a healthy person- 
nel to man it, the new method which 
controls work for people and not people for 
work. 


Industrial medicine is something new 
to India, and the only way to sell it to its 
businessmen is to convince them that it is 
an investment and not an expense. Industrial 
medicine is concerned with the preservation 
and improvement of the health of opera- 
tives of different personalities, and its gains 
are better morale, improved management- 
labour relations, incentives, motivation, re- 
habilitation of the handicapped as gainful 
workers, elimination of waste, especially 
human, and similar other advantages. 


One definition of economy which 
Webster’s dictionary gives is a frugal and 
judicious use of money, which expends 
money to advantage and incurs no waste. 
When a doctor who practically knows very 
little about the abstruse theories and prin- 
ciples of economics, applies his mind to the 
economic structure of a factory, he cannot 
help concluding that the system is a short- 
sighted policy which does not conform to 
the above definition of economy. It may be 
just .the thing for gathering immediate cash 
benefits, but it does not seem to go far 
towards developing the factory’s inner 
growth upon which ultimately depends all 
benefits, cash or otherwise, and for all times, 
present or future. 


It is bad economy to kill the goose that 
lays golden eggs, but this is just what the 
bhaiya in the milk trade generally does. 
He is only interested in immediate cash 
benefits; he will not grudge the buffalo such 
food as is likely to increase the immediate 
yield of milk, but at the same time has no 
scruples about starving the calf, sometimes 
even unto death, so that he may have some 
more milk to sell. 


It is not unusual to come across an indus- 
trialist, who like the above type of the 
bhaiya, is for building an economic system 
for his business round immediate cash bene- 
fits even at sacrifice of its inner vitality and 
stability. Such a one will readily undertake 
illumination of his workshop at any cost for 
running a second night-shift to meet a 
growing demand for his goods. It however 
makes no impression on him when told that 
as seeing is dependent as much on the sight 
of his operatives as on the light in his work- 
room, he should get his operatives medically 
examined to match their sight with the light. 
As long as he gets immediate profit he refuses 
to accept that things half done are in the 
end wholly uneconomic. 


A psychologist has said that “Management 
is development of people, and not direction 
of things.” Speaking generally, an industry 
is composed of three main parts,—“Men, 


Methods and Materials,” and the com- 
plaint is that while methods and materials 
receive full attention from _ professional 
economists, men enter very little in their 
calculation, despite the fact that this factor 
is more important to industry than any other, 
for, “Production comes from people—not 
machines.” The economist however is not 
in a position to apply his principles to men 
without the help of medicine, and medicine 
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is today in a challenging position to deliver 
the goods. 

The national wealth of a country is not 
made up only of material resources like 
minerals, coal, oil, seeds, etc., but also of its 
people, their health and their culture. 
In fact the former without the latter 
is no better than scrap of no use to any 
body. The real assets of an employer are 
not the factory building and machines, but 
the operatives and their health. Medicine 
does not pretend to understand the full 
implications of the economic structure of 
industries, but feels bewildered that it is not 
based on spiritual values, for it sees a gold 
mine hidden behind the health of workers, 
and only spiritual values can draw it out on 
the surface, and industrial medicine can 
supply them. 


If a machine develops a minor fault tech- 
nical experts are always on the spot to re- 
move it before it develops into a major 
defect. A minor grievance of an operative 
however is very much like a minor machine 
defect. If not resolved immediately, it may 
lead to a major grievance, affect a whole 
group of workers and may even lead to strike, 
and nothing ever leads to a bigger all round 
waste than a strike. Just as it is wise and 
economic to correct minor machine defects 
there and then, so must also minor grie- 
vances of operatives be liquidated before 
they develop any malignity in the body 
politic of the production machine. This is 
what industrial psychology, an important 
branch of industrial medicine, attempts to 
do through the personnel management 
department of a factory. 


The wage rate of an operative noted in 
the time-keeper’s books is a nominal wage. 
His real wage is his working capacity, the 
number of days he actually works and the 
quality of work he puts forth. American 
statistics go to prove that the gross income 
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that accrues to an employer through the 
efforts of his employee is one and a half-times 
his wages. Every day the worker is absent 
from work he loses the whole of the day’s 
wage, and the employer half of it. This has 
its repercussions on the finances of the state 
also. The economy that industrial medicine 
can practise is reduction of absenteeism 
through improved health of the operative. 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, in 1941, made a survey 
of 2,064 establishments to study costs of their 
medical programmes and estimated that 
the gross profit on each worker’s effort 
averaged one and one-half times his daily 
wage rate. The Report of Bhore’s Health 
Survey & Development Committee, 1946 has 
stated that there are about seven to eight 
million workers in factories, mines, planta- 
tions, transport, etc. Of this about 2.5 
millions are employed in large scale factories. 
The data relating to the incidence of sick 
ness in India are extremely scanty. The 
Indian Labour Gazette publishes every 
month figures relating to absenteeism for 
certain industries. The percentage of absen- 
teeism due to sickness and accident is avail- 
able only for a few industries: Cotton Mills 
in the Madras Province, Iron & Steel, 
Cement, Match and Ordnance Factories for 
all provinces. The percentages of absenteeism 
may be roughly taken at 10, sickness and 
accident accounting for 3 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the data collected by Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar in connection with his report on 
Health Insurance for Industrial Workers, 
the maximum rate of sickness is 14.6 days 
per year per worker. 


The present minimum rate of Indian 
worker including dearness allowance is 
seldom below Rupees 2$ per day. If the 
American estimate stated above is followed, 
and if calculations are based on the mini- 
mum rate of absenteeism of 10 days due to 
illness, regulated factories lose every year 
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about 3 crores of ruppes in their gross income 
due to workers’ illness. If an industrial 
health programme can lower the average by 
one day only, the savings to industries would 
amount to 30 lacs of rupees. Dr. Heiser 
after studying records of more than a 
thousand companies, has indicated that 
health programmes that are well-planned 
and administered have time and again 
decidedly cut absenteesim rates. He found 
that in 234 companies, the average re- 
duction in absenteesim was 29 percent and 
that a reduction occurred in 9 out of 10 
of the companies studied. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, 
referred to above after analyzing losses in 
plants without a health programme and com- 
paring them with monetary benefits realised 
from the programme have come to the con- 
clusion that it was not a question whether or 
not one could afford a programme but that 
one could not afford not to have a health 
service. 


The economy that industrial medicine 
understands is that of increasing an opera- 
tive’s working and earning capacity. The 
grinding wheels of mass production have a 
tendency to convert human beings into 
robots of ever decreasing efficiency. Helpful 
administrations of industrial medicine can 
however successfully counteract this vicious 
tendency. 


Life is never static. It must move forward 
or fall backward. Its progress however de- 
pends on development of people, and people 
are made up of individuals, and as each in- 
dividual has his own distinctive make of 
body and mind, individual care is necessary. 
Moreover man is a social animal with herd 
instincts, and as the methods of mass pro- 
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duction of a modern industry tend to engen- 
der a feeling of insecurity, its workers see 
safety in herding together and seek security 
through forming unofficial groups within the 
workshop and trade unions outside it, and 
so their development depends as much on 
due respect for their associated as well as 
individual sense and sensibility. This is 
what industrial medicine practises, and in 
so doing is laying the only foundation on 
which true economy can raise a lasting 
structure. 


An industrial organization is made up of 
individuals and depends on their willing co- 
operation for its prosperity. Money is a 
direct and powerful incentive for drawing 
out such co-operation, but only upto the 
subsistence level. Beyond that non-materia- 
listic incentives gain in importance. Man 
cannot live by bread alone and is always 
feeling the urge of self-expression through 
art, intelligence, religion; prestige, position, 
social compatibility and other similar mo- 
tives have a higher value for him than money. 
That is why industrial physicians lay stress 
on reserve health as the soundest economy. 


Money economy when working all 
on its own is more destructive than 
creative, for it has a_ tendency to 


freeze its sources of wealth. It becomes truly 
productive only when it is linked up and is 
subservient to health economy. “Money 
makes money” is no more true; men make 
money. To-day the whole world is wit- 
ness to the fact that money economy has 
brought in nothing better than an economy 
of tears, tantrums and want. Industrial 


medicine claims that health economy can 
convert it into one of cheer, peace and 
prosperity. 
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A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation is the act of making a 
disabled person fit to engage in a full-time 
job comparable to his ability to perform the 
duties required. In the broader sense, it 
aims at the transformation of the individual 
to bring about an improvement in his phy- 
sical, mental, and social well-being. The 
word “Rehabilitation” is a new expression 
with a modern and particular character. 
In other respects the spirit of rehabilitation 
is timeless and is behind the impulse which 
inspires every charitable act of one man to- 
wards another less fortunate than himself. 


The scheme for the Rehabilitation of 
Physically Handicapped Persons is provided 
for in Part VII of the Social Services Con- 
solidation Act which defines the limits of 
eligibility, the extent of benefits and outlines 
the objectives. It does not, however, specify 
how these objectives are to be achieved. 


This js in turn dealt with in particular in- 
structions issued to those concerned, but 
behind even the organization and procedure 
of the scheme there must exist the feeling 
and spirit of rehabilitation essential to its 
successful operation. 

The spirit of rehabilitation is not a vague 
nebulous phrase but a predisposition of mind 
without which the best results will not be 
produced. Thus, although it is important 
to be practical and efficient in regard to 
routine matters, it is equally important to 
give each case the most conscientious consi- 
deration to ensure that the fullest possible 
benefits will accrue and to ensure that none 
is passed over that offers any reasonable 
hope of success. 


Rehabilitation is the finest of all social 
services. Participation in its work calls for 
sympathy, enthusiasm, patience, tact, and 
complete willingness to subjugate one’s own 
efforts to those of the rehabilitation team. 
In fact, those who do not possess these 
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attributes are temperamentally unsuited to a 
place in the Rehabilitation Scheme. 

Above all, the sincere co-operation of all 
those contributing their part towards the 
rehabilitation of the disabled is vital to the 
welfare and, indeed, to the existence of the 
scheme. Skill, brains, and experience must 
be pooled to achieve the best plan for each 
individual case. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the Rehabilitation Scheme belongs not to 
any particular group of specialists, be they 
doctors, administrators, social workers, thera- 
pists, training or employment officers, but to 
the combined efforts of them all. 


The full gamut of rehabilitation includes 
acceptance, treatment, vocational training, 
and employment. Throughout this course, 
the accent will fall first on one phase and 
then another so that responsibility falls alter- 
nately on individual specialists or groups of 
officers for medical treatment, training, and 
placement. In between these stages, how- 
ever, there must be intermingling of func- 
tions so that the threads are finally woven 
into a complete pattern for successful reha- 
bilitation. 


Rehabilitation differs from other social 
services in that each case is an individual 
problem, the solution of which very often 
depends on personal contact and right hand- 
ling. Its methods cannot be reduced to a 
formula or a set of formulae. Another dif- 
ference is that the monetary benefits are re- 
latively unimportant and incidental to the 
main objective of the restoration of indepen- 
dence and the means of livelihood. 


Those properly disposed towards the best 
aims of rehabilitation will approach their 
task with a mind free of suspicions, pre- 
judices, and the consciousness of power dele- 


gated by constituted authority and backed 
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by law. The disabled need sympathy and 
delicate handling. Not only have their bodies 
suffered misfortune but their minds are 
often injured as well. In consequence their 
natures may be warped, introspective and 
sensitive. This may result in no happier res- 
ponse than rudeness, timidity, stubbornness, 
fear, and distrust. All this has to be met 
with patience and the fullest effort to devise 
means not only to overcome these obstacles 
but to see that no case where help is at all 
practicable is set aside. 

Apart from the humanitarian side of re- 
habilitation there are the important econo- 
mic considerations of increasing the number 
of employable persons and decreasing the 
number of recipients of cash benefits. Im- 
portant as these considerations are it would 
be regrettable if they were allowed to over- 
shadow the fact that in undertaking the task 
of rehabilitating the disabled we are dealing 
in human lives, happiness, and self-respect— 
commodities which cannot be assessed in 
terms of money. 


The care and consideration which are 
extended to the physically handicapped in 
the early stages of rehabilitation should 
therefore continue until each case is satis- 
factorily terminated. Vocational training 
and employment should not be hastily under- 
taken in order that pensions may be dis- 
continued or that employment figures may be 
enhanced. 

At all stages from acceptance to employ- 
ment it should be the joint task of all those 
who have an active part in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled to endeavour to inspire them 
with the courage, not only to go through 
with measures for their own reorientation, 
but also the courage to face a new life. The 
thought that society has no more use for a 
disabled person is a serious deterrent to 
recovery and this attitude of mind, if it 
exists, must be dissipated and replaced by 
faith in his own powers and in his ability to 
help himself to resume his status as a self- 
respecting, self-supporting member of the 
community. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 


Voluntary organizations and societies have 
been for many centuries an important fea- 
ture of British life and wherever British com- 
munities have become established, in what- 
ever parts of the world, there has been at 
work the same urge for individuals to come 
together and of their own free will and ini- 
tiative bind themselves for mutual aid or 
for the common good. The love of freedom, 
which I believe is the deepest passion of the 
British race, has expressed itself in this way 
above all others; through our groups and 
societies, some simple and humble, others 
with lofty purposes and animated by deep 
religious aspirations, we have given content 
and meaning to our love of liberty and 
created the fabric of our British way of life. 
Think for a moment of your own community 


or neighbourhood—of the things which make 
life interesting for you, of the things you 
want to give to life, and you will inevitably 
think of small or larger groups of your fel- 
low men, like-minded with you, who group 
themselves together in some society, whether 
for games, recreation, drama or music, for 
education or indeed, for worship. Your own 
full life finds its part in the life of others 
with which you co-operate, and in which 
you share. There is no people which has 
expressed its genius in the creation of a 
varied social life more fully than the British 
and it springs essentially from this love of 
freedom—to think and to do for oneself— 
in uncoerced fellowship with one’s fellow 


men. 
There is one important example of this 
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principle of free association which stretches 
like a silver thread through the whole of 
British history and it is of this I wish especi- 
ally to talk. I refer to the voluntary organi- 
zations which exist to provide some service 
to society or to some section of the com- 
munity which is in need, whether it be phy- 
sical or mental, or for the young or for the 
old. It is no exaggeration to say there is 
hardly a social service administered and 
provided by the State which does not have 
its origin in private and voluntary action. 
In the old days, the State was little con- 
cerned directly with the poor, the sick or 
the aged, and it was left to voluntary group 
to care for those in need—often by religious 
agencies whose members were stirred to ac- 
tion by compassion for suffering and want 
in others and by groups founded on the 
principles of mutual aid, such as the Guilds, 
in the old towns and cities of England. These 
voluntary agencies were the cradles of our 
citizenship and the foundations of our com- 
munity life. It was when the efforts of volun- 
tary organizations became inadequate to the 
problems of society, particularly after the 
Industrial Revolution and the rapid growth 
of great urban populations, that the State 
began to take action, slowly at first, but then 
at an increasing pace which in our day 
almost assumes the proportions of a revo- 
lution. In Great Britain there is hardly an 
aspect of work undertaken and pioneered 
in the past by voluntary action which is not 
in some measure affected. The sweep of 
social change, initiated cautiously 40 years 
ago by the State, is now truly tremendous. 
Let me give you some examples: — 


First, there is the Beveridge Plan which 
was adopted by the National Government 
during the time of war and has since been 
put into action by the Labour Government. 
This plan brings into one comprehensive 
scheme the many efforts made over the past 
30 or 40 years by the State to provide finan- 


cial security for its citizens against the risks 
and hazards of life, unemployment, sickness, 
old age, widowhood; for the crippled, the 
disabled and the orphans. It broadly pro- 
vides a basic minimum payment against 
these hazards and secures for almost every 
section of the population a means of pro- 
tection against poverty and sickness. The 
old Elizabethan Poor Law has been swept 
away and in its place Central Government 
has accepted the responsibility for providing 
in addition to whatever may be secured 
from the insurance scheme, further financial 
assistance wherever it is proved to be neces- 
sary in individual cases. The old problem 
of dire poverty which bedevilled the develop- 
ment of our great urban cities and towns in 
Britain, has now, as a result of these mea- 
sures, undergone a transformation. 


Turn to the realm of education. The 
minimum school leaving age has been raised 
to fifteen. Later it will be lifted to sixteen. 
The re-organization of the whole system pro- 
vides for secondary education for all boys 
and girls. The child of under five is to be 
provided for through nursery schools. Boys 
and girls who have left full-time schooling 
will be required to attend what are called 
county colleges for approximately half their 
working time each week until they are 
eighteen. School meal services, which played 
such an important part in maintaining the 
physique and stamina of children during the 
war, have been made a normal feature of 
school life, while the medical and dental 
services have been retained and extended. 
Even adult education and recreation are 
brought within the scope of the authorities 
as a proper medium for their service. The 
work of youth organizations, boys’ and 
girls’ groups, the scouts, the guides and 
many others are also affected, because the 
same Act of 1944, passed as you see in 
wartime by the Churchill Government, lays 
it down as a duty of local authorities to see 
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that there is adequate provision for the 
leisure-time pursuits of boys and girls out 
of school hours. 


In the field of health and welfare the 
changes have been just as far-reaching. The 
voluntary hospitals, perhaps the oldest form 
of organized voluntary effort, have, these two 
years, been taken over by the State and are 
now operated as part of a national system 
under the authority of the Minister of 
Health. By the same Act which made this 
profound change possible, the local autho- 
rities became responsible for certain other 
services which hitherto have been rendered 
by voluntary agencies. 

The National Assistance Act, another piece 
of post-war legislation, requires local autho- 
rities to provide welfare services for all those 
individuals in their area who stand in special 
need of care and protection, for the crippled, 
the aged, the blind and the physically and 
mentally handicapped. This has for cen- 
turies been a field of work which the volun- 
tary organizations have pioneered. Other 
Acts of Parliament have extended the State’s 
interest in social service. The Tomlinson 
Act, passed during the war, was far-reach- 
ing measure for the reabilitation of the phy- 
sically disabled. Remarkable progress has 
been made in this field in the past few years 
and a new hope brought into the lives of 
many individuals who might otherwise have 
been condemned to a life of uselessness. 
More recently, the Children’s Act brings 
under the protection of the State all those 
children who are denied the love and care 
of ordinary home life, and has resulted in 
the establishment of a new children’s service 
headed by specially trained children’s 


officers, whose duty is to seek out and care 
for, whether in institutions, hostels or foster 
homes, those children who stand in special 
need and whose parents are incapable of 
providing for them or unwilling to do so. 
There are many societies in Great Britain, 


some of them very old, which have laboured 
to serve just this cause. 


In the face of all this manifestation of 
State power what is there left for voluntary 
agencies to do? Is their day over? Are they 
now inevitably consigned to the limbo of 
things past? I will answer very briefly. After 
Close study of the working of the Acts, I am 
convinced that there is as great an oppor- 
tunity for voluntary effort in the future, as 
there ever has been in the past. Almost 
every one of these British Acts of Parlia- 
ment provides for a continuation of the 
work of the voluntary agencies. In youth 
work for example, the local authorities in 
Britain have the power, and they are ex- 
pected by the Minister of Education to ex- 
ercise it, to encourage voluntary youth clubs 
and activities and to provide leadership and 
finance. The same is true of work for old 
people, for the disabled, and for children 
requiring special care. 


Then there are fields of effort, which are 
recognized to belong to voluntary effort 
rather than to State action. There are many 
examples of this—I will mention one. It is 
Marriage Guidance. The rapid increase in 
the number of divorces in recent years has 
led to the establishment by voluntary action 
of Marriage Guidance Centres. There are 
at present over 100 of these centres providing 
a kind of repair service for broken marriages 
and in this difficult form of work they are 
carrying out a most valued service. The 
Government, concerned, as it must be, for 
the stability of family life, has taken an 
interest in the work. They recently appoint- 
ed a committee, of which I happened to 
be a member, to consider what action the 
Government might take. We were un- 
animous in our conclusions and the 
Government accepted our advice. We re- 
commended that work of this character 
affecting the most private intimate affairs 
of personal life, should not become an area 
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for State activity, but should be left to* 
voluntary effort. Nevertheless, in view of 
the importance of the work and the diffi- 
culty of finding from voluntary sources all 
the money necessary, we recommended that 
the State should give grants in aid of the 
work. The Government agreed and is now 
making grants. 

A partnership of effort between the statu- 
tory and voluntary agencies is now growing 
up, which, although not new in Britain, is 
a most striking feature of the post-war situa- 
tion. This does not mean that all is well or 
that the future of vountary organizations is 
secure. It is quite easy for the intention of 
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;an Act of Parliament to be defeated by ad- 

ministrative action. The great service of 
Government and authority could easily swal- 
low the smaller services of the voluntary 
bodies. Great pressure will be exerted on 
voluntary societies to lift their standards of 
work and to provide more reliable leader- 
ship. This means money, it also means 
skilled planning, and all round  co- 
operation (an activity in which energe- 
tic and enthusiastic voluntary  socie- 
ties do not always excel). But given energy, 
courage, and vision, I believe the future is 
bright with promises for voluntary effort in 
Britain. 


HUMAN TOUCH IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


India as a whole is far behind Western 
Countries in the matter of handling the 
personnel in industries. A few of the largest 
organisations have personnel departments 
approaching modern lines but as far as is 
known none of the factories with less than 
a thousand employees ever thought of a 
personne] department as distinct from a 
labour office. So when the National-Ekco 
Radio & Engineering Company with a com- 
plement of about five hundred, established 
a personnel department in August 1949, it 
was certainly a bold step forward. The 
author who has specialised in Industrial 
Medicine in England and has experience in 
modern personnel management as practised 
in that country, was put in charge of this 
department to act both as the Medical 
Officer and Personnel Manager. The idea 
of combining the medical and personnel 
departments is undoubtedly novel in this 
country and if it proves successful, it will 
certainly cncourage many smaller factories 
to start their personnel departments. 


The National-Ekco was in the process of 
reorganisation at the time. So one of the 


first duties this department had to under- 
take was the recruitment of one hundred 
and fifty girls for the purpose of assembly 
work. It was not possible to get many girls 
with previous experience in radio assembly, 
and it was therefore, decided to do away 
with the old fashioned system of selection 
and to introduce modern methods. Indus- 
trial psychology was applied to select girls 
who had innate aptitude and qualities suit- 
able for training into efficient assembly 
workers. 


The assembly work is of a repetitive type 
and needs suitable temperament for resist- 
ance against monotony as well as manual 
dexterity. Manual dexterity really means 
innate power to control and co-ordinate a 
number of different muscular movements 
of the hand. Differences in this innate con- 
trol makes one person “all thumbs” and 
another “neat fingered”. Both these quali- 
ties—suitable temperament and manual 
dexterity—can be assessed by means of 
special mechanical appliances. But the use 
of mechanical appliances was restricted to 
dexterity tests only for the purpose of this 
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selection. The temperament assessment was 
done during interview with the help of 
specially prepared interrogation. 

Two dexterity tests were devised, in each 
case using appliances to which all girls are 
normally familiar. One consisted simply of 
a piece of paper on which two zigzag lines 
were drawn side by side leaving a very nar- 
row space in between. The candidate was 
required to cut through this narrow space 
by means of a pair of scissors without touch- 
ing either of the lines. The time taken and 
the nature of movements of the hands and 
fingers were considered for assessment of 
dexterity. The second test correlated the 
actual job more closely. It consisted of a 
wooden tray on which two radio valve 
holders were fixed. On the base of each of 
these holders several small metal eyelets 
were attached. The test consisted in taking 
pieces of fine wires from an adjoining tray 
and passing them through and twisting them 
round the eyelets. The assessment was done 
in the same way as in the first test. 


All interviews are conducted by fixed ap- 
pointment thus eliminating long waiting 
which often spoils the success of many psy- 
chological tests. A most informal chat by 
the personnel manager soon overcomes the 
initial nervousness of the candidate and sets 
her at ease. She is then encouraged to talk 
and the interviewer only puts in a word or 
two here and there just to conduct the talk 
in a specific direction. This planned and 
conducted talk completely reveals the tem- 
perament and intelligence of the applicant. 
The information thus obtained is recorded 
on a special rating form. Then the candi- 
date is put through the tests described above 
and is only selected if she comes upto the 
standard in these tests. It might be interest- 
ing to note how far these tests have been 
found useful. One hundred and seventeen 
girls have been selected after tests and as an 
experiment a batch of thirty have been en- 
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gaged without tests. In the tested group 
the percentage of failure is nine per cent. 
whereas in the other group it is thirty per 
cent. This is only the percentage of failures; 
if to this is added the better efficiency of the 
tested group, the benefit derived by syste- 
matic selection is certainly considerable. 


The other most important duty a person- 
nel department has to undertake is the 


creation of good human relationship 
between management and workers and 
between workers and workess. Deficiency 


in this is manifested in extreme cases by 
strikes and hold ups and more often by the 
increase in the rate of absentecism. The 
study of absenteeism is therefore the index 
of human relations in a factory. The rate 
of absenteeism in the National-Ekco has 
shown a steady decline in the last seven 
months. In August last, man-hours lost due 
to absenteeism was ninteen per cent of the 
total man-hours worked. Today it is four 
per cent only. 


How has this been achieved? Initial cor- 
rect placement in jobs, improvement in the 
working conditions and good efficient 
medical facilities are, of course, pre-requi- 
sites. But unless the workers are given full 
opportunity to develop team spirit, job-in- 
terest and dignity in their work and unless 
they can give vent to their creative imagina- 
tion—good human relationship will not ex- 
ist. There is only one way of achieving this; 
through joint consultation. This has been 
provided by present day Joint Consultative 
Committeé such as Works Committee, Pro- 
duction Committee, Safety Committee and 
Suggestion Committee. 


The National-Ekco started these Com- 
mittees as soon as the Personnel Depart- 
ment was set up. Works Committee was 
set up in August. It is composed of an equal 
number of representatives from the manage- 
ment and workers; workers representatives 
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being elected by the workers themselves. 
The Works Committee has an unlimited 
scope and can discuss anything affecting the 
factory and personnel with only one excep- 
tion. No question relating to pay of incre- 
ment is allowed for discussion in this Com- 
mittee. How well the Committee is function- 
ing in the National-Ekco can be seen from 
the quotation given below from the minutes 
of one of the Works Committee meetings— 
“Mr. Martin Fernandes, thereupon, exhi- 
bited sample components and narrated the 
difficulties which had been experienced in 
making and or assembling them, which is 
the direct cause of inadequate production. 
He made a number of practical suggestions 
for improvement and requested the manage- 
ment to take necessary action.” This para- 
graph is only one instance of many such 
where workers have shown interest in their 
work. 


Space will not permit me to discuss the 
functions of all the Committees and also 
other work of the Personnel Department. 
Each one of these committees has its merit 
and plays an important role towards better- 
ment of industrial relationship which is so 
necessary for efficient control of industry. 


After reading upto this point one might 
be tempted to say, “Yes, it all sounds good, 
but how much is the gain, in rupees, annas 
and pies. After all saving in rupees, annas 
and pies all that matters in industry.” The 
answer to this question is that the saving is 
substantial. 


The difference in the failure between two 
groups of selection is twenty-one per cent. 
which in a group of 117 is a saving of 
thirty failures. Now supposing each of these 
thirty girls had worked for a month before 
they were detected as unfit, the total finan- 
cial loss would have been Rs. 85 X 30 = 
Rs, 2,550 (Rs. 85 being the average earning 
of an assembly girl). This total takes into 
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account only the loss due to direct pay 
and not the loss due to lowered efficiency 
which surely would have been several times 
this sum. Saving on absenteeism is still more 
striking. The fifteen per cent improvement 
in absenteeism in a factory of 500 strength 
gives equal man-power saving of 15 X 5= 
75 everyday. Taking the average daily wage 
figure as Rs. 4/- per man (and each man 
produces twice his wage in production value 
which is a very conservative estimate) the 
total saving in production would not be less 
than Rs. 8 X Rs. 75=Rs. 600 per day. 


Most important af all however is the 
question of operation efficiency. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the present efficiency of 
the average Indian factory worker is less 
than half that of Western standards. In cases 
where time study is used a direct assessment 
of operator efficiency is possible and in the 
National-Ekco Factories this has shown a 
marked improvement within the last six 
months. Even if an improvement of only 
ten per cent. in this factor is obtained, the 
actual saving in cost per cent. of production 
is several times the total cost of operating a 
Personnel Department. 


From this cursory survey of the seven 
months working of the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the National-Ekco Radio & Engi- 
neering Company, it will not be wrong to 
assume that the novel project undertaken 
by this small Tata concern is bearing fruit. 
The Department has fully justified the hopes 
cherished by the Company’s Director and 
General Manager, Mr. Howie at the time 
of its inception. We may conclude by saying 
that it is not impracticable to combine 
beneficially in small factories the medical 
department and a personnel department for 
the sake of economy. 


(By Dr. H. Mukerji, Reprinted from Tata 
Monthly Bulletin). 








LEPROSY ! A word which, despite the 
almost continuous propaganda of the past 
fifteen or more years, strike fear into the heart 
of man. So hysterical is the general public’s 
attitude towards leprosy—and this applies 
to all countries—that it only needs the an- 
nouncement of a new cure to set the press 
tapes ticking all over the world. I welcome 
the privilege and honour of speaking at the 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council, for 
I firmly believe that it is the women of this 
land who can do more than any other single 
group to help us dispel the ignorance of 
leprosy—an ignorance which breeds fear, 
for what is not understood is feared, and fear 
results in a cruel and inhuman attitude to- 
wards the thing that is feared. 


Leprosy, unfortunately, has social impli- 
cations which are very far reaching. One 
only needs to remind oneself of the word 
“LEPER” to realise what social ostracism 
surrounds the disease, and in many ways 
the more enlightened the community the 
greater the social penalties placed on the 
person with leprosy. So great are they 
that they lead to the hiding of the 
disease until infection of others has 
taken place and gross deformity “set in”, 
rendering the patient a still greater drag on 
society. One only needs to experience the 
methods an educated family adopts to hide 
the knowledge that they have a case of 
leprosy in their midst to be aware of the 
social implications. The fear of others know- 
ing is so great that younger members of the 
household are exposed to infection lest the 
very precautions, simple though they are, 
reveal the fact of the disease. Modern deve- 
lopments in many ways have increased this 
tendency to hide the disease and all kinds 
of devices are resorted to in order that the 
fact of treatment may be kept secret. 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN LEPROSY 


Before, therefore, an account of modern 
developments in treatment and in research 
leading to alleviation of deformity can be 
given, it would be well to remind ourselves 
of a few fundamental observations concern- 
ing this disease. The basic cause of fear of 
leprosy is that leprosy in the days of long 
ago was confused with many other diseases. 
Religion decreed, and for excellent reasons, 
that if a person had a deforming, infective 
or disfiguring disease he should be separated 
from the rest of his fellowmen. The best 
illustration of this is seen in the attitude 
of the Jews. All persons were ceremonially 
and permanently unclean if a blemish which 
proved to be permanent was found on their 
skin. Such people were put without the 
camp of Israel and condemned to isolation. 
In the early days when diseases had not 
been differentiated, persons with infective, 
mutilating or disfiguring diseases came 
under the same sentence—‘Unclean, un- 
clean, without the camp shall be their habit- 
ation.” These diseases which resulted in 
separation from the community were all 
grouped under the one name, which in the 
Hebrew was called “Zarath”. When the 
Old Testament scriptures were translated 
this word unfortunately was rendered “Lep- 
rosy”. Consequently there arose a fear and 
horror of the disease which was almost en- 
tirely unjustified and led to social implica- 
tions which resulted in untold suffering in 
the name of hygiene. This attitude was not 
confined to the Jewish race, for there is 
hardly a people which have had leprosy in 
their midst for centuries that do not prac- 
tise, wittingly or unwittingly, mental and, 
at times, physical cruelty on the unfortunate 
sufferer from leprosy. One only needs to 
refer to that detested word by which the 
sufferer is known—“LEPER”—to realise the 
full force of this statement. Some of us 

















for many years have avoided the use of that 
word, for it implies an insult to those whom 
we consider our friends and whom to serve 
is a rare privilege granted only to a few. 
Recently, however, this word has been ban- 
ned by international consent and I trust that 
the word “LEPER” will speedily disappear, 
not only from our lay vocabulary but also 
from medical parlance, as surely as the 
words “consumptive” and “lunatic” have 
fallen into disuse in connection with tuber- 
culosis and mental ill health. Leprosy being 
one of the earliest diseases known to man 
has come under condemnation in many faiths, 
not only because of its antiquity but because 
its insidious onset, its progressiveness and 
its final mutilation, combined with the fact 
that the patient seldom dies of the disease, 
has struck fear into the heart of man. 


This, then, is the background against 
which we have to consider our subject of 
to-day. As a result of the researches and 
pioneer work of many in the past, certain 
fundamental facts have been elucidated and 
the knowledge of these should help to dispel 
fear and engender a more reasonable atti- 
tude towards the disease and towards those 
who suffer from leprosy. I will enumerate 
the main facts which are now known:— 


1. All leprosy is not infective—probably 
only about 20% of all the cases in India 
are capable of transmitting the infection to 
healthy persons, particularly children. If a 
person is not infective, be he ever so muti- 
lated, he cannot pass the disease on to 
another. 


2. Leprosy is not a hereditary disease. 
There is no such thing as a leprosy taint. 

3. Leprosy is acquired most frequently 
in childhood by constant contact with an in- 
fective or open case. Adults are, generally 
speaking, non-susceptible to the disease. 
Even in the closest relationship of life, that 
of marriage, only in about 5% of instances 
will the healthy partner acquire the disease. 
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4. Many children recover spontaneously 
from leprosy before adult life is reached—i.e. 
in only a proportion of cases does the dis- 
ease progress. It is the doctor’s task not only 
to diagnose leprosy but to give some estimate 
as to whether the person—be he child or ad- 
ult—is likely to progress to the more ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 


3. The mutilations and deformities which 
are frequently seen are signs that the body 
is overcoming the disease and in its grim 
fight with the invader has caused damage 
to vital structures such as nerves and, through 
nerves, to muscles. I would remind you that 
the tissues of the body are no strangers to a 
“scorched earth policy”. 


In the light, therefore, of the above facts, 
let us consider the modern developments of 
leprosy from the following points of view 
and relate our discussion to the social impli- 
cations of the problems which arise: — 


A. Advances in our knowledge of pre- 
vention. 

B. Advances in our knowledge of physio- 
therapy and orthopaedic surgery in 
relation to leprosy. 

C. Advances in our 
therapy. 

D. Social implications and duties in 
relation to the above advances. 


knowledge of 


A. Advances in our knowledge of preven- 
tion. 


I place this in the forefront because the 
fact remains that even with the advances in 
therapy, our treatment is not so sure of 
effecting a “cure” within so short a time 
that precautions as to infecting others can 
be given up in their entirety. There is much 
speculation as to the method by which 
leprosy is conveyed from the infected per- 
son to the healthy, but all our investigations 
indicate that normally the only factors that 
really matter in the spread of the disease 
are (i) age, (ii) infective case and (iii) con- 
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tact with healthy persons. There are other 
factors of subsidiary significance, but to 
mention them only detracts from the im- 
measurably more important part the above 
factors play in the acquirement of leprosy 
and unnecessarily complicates the preventive 
picture. 


If, then, the aim is to prevent infected 
people from coming into contact with healthy 
persons, particularly children, why not for- 
cibly isolate every infective case? Compul- 
sory isolation is impossible of enforcing in 
India—(i) Because early infective leprosy is 
easy to hide and by the time a case is dis- 
covered infection has already taken place. 
(ii) It is inhuman to isolate a person for life 
and make no provision for his family. It is 
a policy impossible of adoption and unrea- 
sonable in execution to separate a person for 
years from contact with the outside world, 
and it is an inhumanity which is self-con- 
demnatory. The only justification for such 
a policy is when there are so few known in- 
fective cases of leprosy that it would be 
possible to isolate every case—then there 
would be some reason for compulsorily isolat- 
ing such persons, provided the families are 
cared for by a State subsidy and the patients 
are discharged as soon as possible after they 
are declared non-infective. (iii) Compulsory 
segregation is costly and results in expen- 
diture of money on a disease which is out 
of all proportion to its importance as a pub- 
lic health problem. Nevertheless, because 
leprosy is a communicable disease under 
certain conditions, it is necessary for some 
measure of isolation to be adopted if there 
is to be any hope of controlling leprosy with- 
in a measurable period of time. Segregation 
must, however, be only partial. Evidence 
of a fairly conclusive nature is forthcoming 
to show that by preventing night contact 
of infective cases with healthy people, parti- 
cularly children, there is a reasonable hope 
of controlling leprosy in a village community. 
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Details from the Leprosy Preventive Unit 
some 20 miles from Chingleput support this. 
The social implication of this discovery is 
obvious. If, in addition to spending effort 
and time on trying to persuade Government 
to take the beggar case of leprosy off the 
streets of Bombay, energy was directed to- 
wards the education of the public in the 
modern preventive approach to the problem 
of leprosy, we should be nearer the solution 
of this problem. If the Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council persuaded women to 
preach—in season and out of season—the 
following simple principles, a great advance 
towards the control of leprosy would be 
made in the State: — 

(i) If a person has leprosy it is essential 
to find out whether he is infective or not. 

(ii) If he is shown to be infective, the 
patient should strictly observe the following 
precautions : — 

(a) Keep apart from children—this is a 
self-discipline that every infective case must 
learn. 

(b) Keep all personal utensils apart— 
sleeping, washing, eating. 

(c) Sleep apart from the family and in 
a separate room. 

In villages in India these conditions can 
be achieved by erecting separate huts out- 
side the village linked up with a treatment 
centre where there is a resident doctor to 
care for the cases. Propaganda is then under- 
taken to persuade the infective case to sleep 
apart from his family. As has been stated, 
this method is already proving successful, 
for in the villages in the Chingleput district 
where there is a night segregation unit the 
incidence of leprosy has very markedly 
diminished over the past ten years; whereas 
in another village, where nothing has been 
done and the popultation is relatively static, 
the increase in the disease is now 2} times 
that of ten years ago! In towns, night segre- 
gation is much more difficult, but if friend- 
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ship leagues were formed and the problem 
of leprosy brought out into the healthy light 
of day, the social welfare and voluntary 
worker, by befriending the household in 
which there is leprosy, could do an inesti- 
mable service in hastening the day when 
leprosy was controlled. It would then only 
be a matter of time before it was finally 
eliminated. 


B. Advances in our knowledge of Physio- 
therapy and Orthopaedic Surgery in 
relation to leprosy. 


To-day, when there is so much written 
about the “cure” of leprosy and so much 
expectation abroad concerning the new 
Sulphone therapy, I must remind my audi- 
ence that to raise hopes with Sulphone 
therapy when there is irretrievable nerve 
damage is a refinement of mental torture 
which a physician can unconsciously inflict 
on his patient in his over-anxiety to give 
him the latest remedy. Let me also remind 
you that only a comparatively small propor- 
tion, taking the whole leprosy population, 
can benefit by Sulphone therapy. .In the 
first place, sulphones are the drug of choice 
in the lepromatous (infective) cases of 
leprosy and over 80% of all cases in this 
country have that type of leprosy which 
tends to deform and multilate and may not 
be infectious. Further, of the infectious 
cases a large proportion show nerve damage 
which will ultimately result in gross defor- 
mity. This does not respond to specific 
therapy and will only yield to intelligent 
physiotherapeutic and orthopaedic measures. 


During the last two years intensive study 
of the orthopaedic aspects of leprosy has 
been undertaken both at the Government 
Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, 


Chingleput and at the Christian Medical 
College, Vellore. These studies are opening 
up an entirely new approach to the leprosy 
problem and give hope that those who show 
early deformity can be relieved and those 
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who have advanced deformity can be so 
treated that they can regain function of 
their limbs to a large extent. I believe that 
through the excellent work of the ladies of 
Bombay much attention is now being given 
to physiotherapy and occupational therapy. 
If there is available a trained physiotherapist 
who could be spared to work in the field of 
leprosy, I am certain that she would find a 
sphere of interest which would not only lead 
to original discoveries but would bring as 
great, if not greater relief from suffering 
than that brought about by the Sulphone 
drugs. I myself would be happy to give such 
a person facilities to do her work so that 
after working under the visiting Orthopaedic 
Surgeon at Chingleput she could return and 
bring relief, healing and peace of mind to 
the many sufferers in this State who have 
lost all hope—for they have found that the 
new drugs can benefit the active and infec- 
tive cases very greatly, but make not one 
iota of difference to those who have defor- 
mities or who are threatened with paralysis. 
Here lies a challenge to all those of good- 
will, for to relieve this suffering is to take 
a mighty burden off a group of persons who 
are indeed in the valley of despair. 


C. Advances in our knowledge of therapy. 


All who are familiar with the history of 
leprosy are aware that almost every year some 
outstanding claim is made for this or that 
drug in the treatment of leprosy. Unfortu- 
nately, if enough publicity is given to such 
claims the news travels round the world and 
great hopes are raised, all too frequently to 
be shattered in a few years in the light of 
further experience. The Chaulmoogra, or 
more correctly Hydnocarpus treatment of 
leprosy was rediscovered and popularised 
some thirty years ago and still remains, if 
applied adequately and effectively, despite 
adverse criticism, the treatment of choice in 
a large number of cases. It is true, however, 
to state that the proper administration of the 
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hydnocarpus preparations involves painful 
injections. The results frequently are un- 
certain and the relapse rate too high to give 
the physician any real peace of mind. In 
view of this fact and because of recent 
statements of the astounding efficacy of a 
drug named Diamino-diphenylsulphone, it 
might be well to attempt to evaluate the 
clauns of this new treatment, for to those 
who long for relief from the bondage of this 
disease a new cure comes as a ray of hope 
into the darkness of their night. 


I cannot at the time at my disposal in- 
clude a critical appraisement of the Hydno- 
carpus (Chaulmoogra) therapy, but it should 
be emphasised that until more knowledge 
of the new Sulphone drug—using that name 
to cover the parent substance Diamino-dip- 
henylsulphone as well as derivatives such as 
Promin, Diasone, Sulphetrone etc.— is ac- 
quired and until these drugs are cheaper 
applied 


and intensively given, cannot be discarded 


hydnocarpus therapy, adequatcly 


for many types of leprosy. 


The history of the new drug for leprosy 
goes back some forty or more years. In the 
year 1908 a new substance was discovered 
by the Germans which was a bi-product of 
the dye industry and was named Diamino- 
diphenylsulphone. This substance caused no 
interest until about thirty years later when 
chemists and bacteriologists renewed their 
search for drugs which would kill bacilli in 
the system and the science of chemo-therapy 
began to pass from its infancy to full adult 
life. British workers discovered in 1937 that 
Diamino-diphenylsulphone had the power 
of killing septic organisms. This discovery 
was made before the Sulphonamides had 
been isolated. Unfortunately, when _ this 
drug was used, the earlier workers found 
that it caused such serious toxic effects that 
it had to be discarded. Because of the extra- 


ordinary power Diamino-diphenylsulphone 


(DDS for short) had to kill disease-produc- 
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ing bacilli, it was natural that the attention 
of research workers should turn to tubercu- 
losis—that other great scourge of mankind. 
An American pharmaceutical firm manu- 
factured the first derivative of DDS which 
was capable of injection without serious toxic 
effects and reports were soon published of 
the efficacy of this substance in arresting the 
progress of tuberculosis in animals. Because 
of the similarity of the two diseases—leprosy 
and tuberculosis—it was not long before this 
new drug was tried out in leprosy. It was 
found that the drug had a very marked effect 
on advanced leprosy, especially in the nodu- 
lar variety. As a result of dramatic improve- 
ment, articles began to appear in the medi- 
cal press and the news was taken up by the 
lay press. These reports speedily gave rise 
to the conviction that at long last leprosy 
could be certainly cured by these new and 
powerful remedies. 


In evaluating the results of treatment it 
is necessary to define the basis upon which 
a cure is judged. In this connection it must 
be pointed out that certain types of leprosy, 
as already indicated, show a great tendency 
to spontaneous healing and therefore in 
judging the value of a cure, these cases, and 
cases in which it is difficult or impossible 
to assess results, must be rigidly excluded 
from any reports of “cure” in leprosy. The 
criteria for deciding that a drug is effective 
in leprosy should be as follows: -~ 

(1) The drug must render the patient 
non-infective within a reasonable 
period of time (2-5 years) and the 
patient should be free from relapse 
over at least a five-year period. 
The drug must be (a) relatively 
cheap, (b) non-toxic and (c) easy 
of administration. 

In the light of the above tests, Sulphone 
therapy can be reviewed. 


(1) 


(t) It is true that the Sulphone prepara- 
tions—be they Promin, Sulphetrone, Diasone 




















or the parent substance DDS—will render 
a considerable proportion of cases negative 
within a 2-5 year period. The exact per- 
centage is still unknown, but it is very much 
higher than with the older Hydnocarpus 
preparations. It should be mentioned that 
when the “Sulphones” are administered, a 
significant number of cases pass through 
bouts of reaction, sometimes severe, before 
improvement definitely sets in. The remark- 
able fact appears that in comparison with 
the standard Hydnocarpus treatment, the 
later stages of the disease (in the infective 
form) may respond to Sulphone drugs better 
than the earlier cases. Evidence at the Gov- 
ernment Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sana- 
torlum, Chingleput, shows that in the early 
stages Hydnocarpus therapy, properly ap- 
plied, is as effective as Sulphone therapy. 
Hydnocarpus therapy, however, is more 
painful and more tedious to administer. In 
the later stages of the disease the “Sul- 
phones” have a remarkable effect in clearing 
up signs of leprosy, but unfortunately, while 
a patient may look very much better, the 
bacilli in the skin take a long time ‘to dis- 
appear—so long in some cases that one 
speculates as to whether this will ever take 
place. While, therefore, the Sulphones may 
be curative in a considerable proportion of 
cases, in others they may be suppressive and 
never render the patient free from infec- 
tion. Whether relapses occur on any large 
scale is yet unknown, but so far no cases of 
relapse have yet been reported in patient 
rendered negative by Sulphon therapy. 


(ii) If a drug is to be universally used 
in the treatment of leprosy it must be:— 


(a) Relatively cheap. Apart from oral 
administration of the parent substance DSS, 
all Sulphone drugs given by mouth are exces- 
sively expensive, costing from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500 to treat one patient for one year. 
The most convenient form, from the point 
of view of expense, is an aqueous solution 
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of one of the Sulphone derivatives. The 
work in Madras has demonstrated that the 
cost in this way has been reduced to Rs. 30/- 
per annum per case. The only reason why 
this drug is not used more extensively is 
because the present policy of restriction of 
imports make it impossible to import suff- 
cient quantities into the country. 


(b) Non-toxic. Judged by this criteria, 
DDS cannot be considered at present as the 
most suitable Sulphone to administer. It is 
true that there is a much smaller tendency 
to produce serious toxic results if dosages of 
less than 1.5 grammes a week are given. In- 
jections of DDS suspended in an oily medium 
are being given in Chingleput, but the pre- 
paration of this is tedious and steps must be 
taken to ensure that the right dosage is 
administered. Recent reports have indicated 
that DDS given by mouth in relatively small 
dosages is largely free from toxicity, but to 
organise treatment on a large scale, based 
on tablets given daily, is an obvious diffi- 
culty because if patients do not follow in- 
structions implicitly dangerous complications 
may arise. Experiments are being under- 
taken to see whether some of these defects 
can be remedied, but until this obvious draw- 
back is overcome DDS is considered unsafe 
except when given under strictly controlled 
conditions. 


(c) Ease of administration. While oily 
emulsions or suspensions of the Sulphone 
preparations are in many ways to be pre- 
ferred, until the mechanical difficulty of in- 
jecting the relatively large quantities needed 
for effective therapeutic action is overcome, 
these also are not possible to use on a large 
scale. 


It will be seen, therefore, that while con- 
siderable advance has been made in Sul- 
phone therapy, the time has not yet come 
to state that this or that Sulphone prepara- 
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tion is the drug of choice. It may be said 
that therapeutic research is being done in 
India under strictly controlled conditions 
and is not behind that of other countries. 
If import restrictions were eased it would be 
possible to recommend a safe and reasonably 
effective Sulphone preparation for general 
use, but so long as supplies are limited as a 
result of currency difficulties, widespread 
publicity will only raise hopes which are not 
possible of fulfilment. 


DR. GARDNER MURPHY 


Dr. Gardner Murphy,* UNESCO Con- 
sultant on the study of Group Tensions, 
undertaken by the Government of India, was 
on a visit to Bombay in September 1950. 
As the Tata Institute of Social Sciences is 
actively co-operating in the project, he was 
invited to address its students and staff on 
“The Problem of Social Integration”. 
Dr. Murphy readily agreed and visited the 
Institute on Monday, September 11, 1950. 

In the course of his address, Dr. Murphy 
observed that, in the beginning, all life was 
undifferentiated and formless. It was in a 
diffused or global state. This was followed 
by friction or collision, causing differen- 
tiation. In this stage started the discrimina- 
tion of sex, age, skills. When these differen- 
tiated parts became interrelated, there emer- 
ged the third stage of integration in the 
human body, in the society and in the 
nation. Therefore, integration without 
differentiation was bound to fail. Hence no 
attempt should be made at integration in 
the global or undifferentiated state. 
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Research workers in India are constantly 
working at the therapeutic problem of lep- 
rosy, and all drugs—be they Western or 
Eastern in origin—which give the slightest 
hope of success are tried. It is therefore en- 
couraging to know that workers in India are 
in no way behind their colleagues in research 
in the modern therapy of leprosy and it is 
sincerely hoped that ere long the therapeutic 
battle against this age-long disease will have 
been won. 


AT THE INSTITUTE 

Continuing his main thesis, Dr. Murphy 
said that all integration was not necessarily 
good, just as all differentiation was not neces- 
sarily bad. Respect for and treatment of 
men must be personalistic. Each individual 
has a definite personality and that has to 
be respected. In the United States, there is 
integration going on of different industrial 
units. But this is being achieved for purposes 
of efficient economic exploitation, which is 
not a healthy feature or development. 
Dr. Murphy felt that, if this integration had 
instead been directed towards the goal of 
achieving co-operation, it would be accom- 
plishing more healthy social results. 

If there is to be integration of human 
family, it will not come by saying that there 
should be inter-racial or international mix- 
up. This should be attained by a gradual 
democratising process. Frank recognition of 
differences and welcoming contribution by 
different or dissentient elements without 
enforced leadership from above is likely to 
bring about better results for humanity. 


*Dr. Gardner Murphy, an internationally reputed psychologist, is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology in the City College, New York (where nearly 


35,000 students receive their education). 


In 1938, he was elected President of the Society 


for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, and in 1943, of the American Psychological 
Association. Among the books he has written, the most well-known are: A Historical intro- 
duction to Modern Psychology, Experimental Social Psychology (with T. M. Newcomb), 
General Psychology, Public Opinion and the Individual (with R. Likart), Personality and 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace. 

Before joining the City College, Dr. Murphy taught in the Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia Universities. He was a recipient of the Butler Medal of Columbia University. 
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In the West, education is being used for 
promoting competitive spirit in the mind of 
man. This is very undesirable as it has been 
the root cause of so much social destruction 
in the recent past. Education should, on the 
other hand, become a medium for fostering 
a co-operative spirit in man. Dr. Murphy, 
in conclusion, expressed the hope that India 
would so model her educational system as 
not to promote the destructive spirit of 
competition but to create and encourage a 
co-operative sense among her citizens. 
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At the end, there was a discussion in 
which both students and staff took part. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Institute, was in the Chair. 


On Wednesday, 13th September 1950 at 
6 p.m., the Trustees, Members of the Govern- 
ing Board and Faculty of the Institute gave 
a reception at the Taj Mahal Hotel, in 
honour of Dr. Murphy, when there was an 
informal discussion among those present on 
various problems. 


DR. P. H. PRABHU 


Dr. Pandharinath Prabhu who was Hono- 
rary Reader with us since February last 
has now joined the Faculty as Reader in 
Industrial Psychology and Research Methods 
as from June 1950. Dr. Prabhu took his 
B. A. Hons. with Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy from the University of Bombay in 
1930, LL.B. in 1933, and Ph. D. in 1937 
with a thesis on the Psychology of Hindu 
Social Institutions from the same University. 
He was a Research Scholar and later Re- 
search Fellow in the University. Dr. Prabhu’s 
book on the Psychology of Hindu Social 
Institutions is very highly spoken of by the 
press and scholars in India and abroad. 
It is considered as a standard work on the 
subject and is used as a text book for M. A. 
in many Indian Universities. He has also 
published over twelve monographs and 
papers on socio- psychological subjects. 

Since 1938, Dr. Prabhu has been teaching 
Psychology and Sociology in the University 
of Bombay. In 1939 he was selected by the 
Syndicate of the University of Bombay 
to officiate as University Lecturer in 
Sociology during the absence of the 
University Professor. He was also the Maha- 


raja Sayaji Rao Lecturer for 1942, at the 
invitation of Baroda Government. 


Three years ago, Dr. Prabhu was selected 
by the Overseas Scholarship Committee of 
the Government (Public Service Commis- 
sion jointly with a Committee of Experts) 
to hold their Foreign scholarship for two 
years for advanced studies in Applied Psy- 
chology and Research Techniques, and was 
sent to U.S.A., and to Cambridge (England) 
and France. While in the U.S.A., he was, 
in recognition of his scholastic achievement, 
awarded the status of an Honorary Visiting 
Scholar in Columbia University and in the 
University of Pennsylvania (by invitation) 
in their Departments of Psychology, and of 
an Honorary Fellow in the University of 
Minnesota. He worked under Professors 
Gardner Murphy, T. M. Nevicomb, Rensis 
Likert, D. Katz, M. S. Viteles, and Sir 
Frederick Bartlett. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, an “Active” Member (i.e. Class I) of 
the American Sociological Society, and an 
“Active” member of the International Con- 
gress of Psychotechnology. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AGENCY, BOMBAY 


Some time ago, a few enthusiastic pro- 
fessional social workers met to discuss the 
feasibility of starting a Family Welfare 
It was felt that in a 
big city like Bombay, family problems were 


Agency in Bombay. 


acute and complicated due to various rea- 
sons. It was thought that social scientists 
should tackle the problem of family living, 
considering family life as the cornerstone 
of a good society. Steps were taken in this 
direction and a preliminary Committee was 
formed to do the spade work. 

With the financial help of the N.M. Wadia 
Charities and the American Woman’s Club, 
the Agency was brought into being on Ist 
May 1950, and Miss Usha Rani Kanal, a 
graduate of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, was appointed Family Case Worker. 
Lady Jehangir and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar of 
the Bombay Mothers and Children’s Welfare 
Society, kindly agreed to allow the Agency 
to have its office at their Society’s premises 
at Delisle Road, Bombay. Recently the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust sanctioned a munificent 
donation of Rs. 3,000/- towards the Agency 
which has greatly facilitated its work. 

The Agency acts as a counselling body to 
the public. In most cases an individual in a 
family or the family as the unit is able to 
handle adequately certain problems. But 
there are those which cannot be dealt with 


satisfactorily without some assistance. Thiy 
may be so overwhelmed by special problems 
that they cannot think through and arrive at 
an adequate solution. It is in such cases 
that the need for a Family Welfare Agency 
is felt. Sometimes financial and material 
assistance is also needed along with the 
skilled counsel. The Agency will, we hope, 
be in coming years of immense help in 
counselling on problems of family relation- 
ships, marital adjustments, financial and 
vocational planning, or for working out 
parent-child or employer-employee relation- 
ship and so forth. 


Though it is true that, in a city like 
Bombay, there are scores of urgent and 
pressing social problems, yet the importance 
of the need for a Family Welfare Agency 
cannot be minimised. The problem of 
family welfare is very vital to our society. 
When problems are treated at the family 
level, many of their offshoots like juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, alcoholism, un- 
married motherhood, are tackled indirectly. 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
a specialisation course in Family and Child 
Welfare and the Family Welfare Agency 
which is worked on moderen lines will 
provide a good field work centre for practical 
training in this branch of social work. 


ALUMNI NEWS. 


New Executive Committee:—At _ this 
years Annual General Meeting of the 
Alumni Association, Dr. Miss Perin Vakharia 
was elected President. Subsegently, the 
following persons were elected as office- 
bearers : — 

T. L. Kochavara 
K. A. Zackariah 
Miss Freny Gandhi 
Miss S. Bhatia 


Vice President 
Treasurer 


\ Joint Secretaries 


Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are Miss S. F. Dastur, Mrs. R. Shroff, 
Miss Sheroo Mehta, N. F. Kaikobad and 
S. D. Gokhale. Mrs. Indira Renu was co- 
opted on the Committee for the purpose of 
conducting the study circle on child welfare. 

The first task of the Committee is to 
keep an up-to-date list of names and address- 
es of all the alumni. It is found that some 
of them are forgotten and a few prefer to 
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remain un®mown. So, the alumni are re- 
quested to assist the Committee in this 
matter. A campaign for collecting member- 
ship fees has already been undertaken by 
Miss Dastur and others. 


As it is felt there is a need for helping 
some of the alumni in securing suitable jobs, 
the Executive Committee is exploring the 
possibility of starting an employment bureau 
in collaboration with the Institute. Some 
preliminary work has already been done in 
this connection. 


Resignation of the President:—The Pre- 
sident tendered her resignation within a 
few months after her election to this high 
office, as she was required to leave Bombay 
to take up the post of the Head of the 
Baroda School of Social Work, M. S. Univer- 
sity, Baroda. However, Miss Vakharia is 
keeping in touch with the activities of the 
Association. The Vice-President, Mr. Kocha- 
vara, is now carrying on the duties of the 
President. 


United Nations Fellows: —John Barnabas, 
Assistant Secretary, Prohibition Board, 
Bombay, is observing Public Recreational 
Systems and Welfare Administration in the 


U.S. A. 


2. P. R. Rao, Governor, Borstal School, 
Dharwar, (Bombay), left for the U. S. A. 
for observation study in the field of rehabili- 
tation of offenders. 


3. K. Paul, Field Work Supervisor, 
Delhi School of Social Work, is observing 
field work arrangements and _ supervision 
in the American Schools of Social Work. 

4. Mr. T. Edward has left for Europe for 
observation study of labour conditions on the 
continent. 

5. Miss Kokila Doraswamy has left for 
Europe to observe Child Welfare arrange- 
ments on the continent. 

Picnic:—In the month of April, a picnic 
‘vas arranged at Manori Island, when several 
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alumni and some of the staff members of the 
Institute participated. 
of the most important 
programme. 


Swimming was one 
items on the 


Farewell Party:—B. Chatterji, Executive 
Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work, 
was given a send-off by the Alumni Associa- 
tion in the month of June, prior to his 
departure for Paris to represent the Con- 
ference at the International Conference of 
Social Work. 


Social: —In the month of August, we had 
arranged a social to welcome the new batch 
of students of the Institute. The other 
students and the staff also were invited. It 
was a gay function enjoyed by one and all. 
Sorry for those who missed it. 


Rest of the News:-—Our Treasurer has 
been elected as one of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Y. M. C. A. 

Miss Batliwala has received her Master’s 
degree in Social Work from Smith College 
in the U. S. A. 


Miss S. F. Dastur and Mr. V. R. Bakta- 
vatsalam left for England in September for 
higher stdudies in Social Work. 

Late Miss P. F. Ginwala:—A condolence 
meeting in memory of late Miss Ginwala 
was held in the first week of September at 
the Y. M. C. A. Some of the alumni who 
had gathered on the occasion paid tribute 
to the selfless and outstanding work done 
by Miss Ginwala in her home town of 
Broach. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Tenth Convocation of the ‘Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Andheri, Bombay, 
will be held on 3rd December, 1950 at 5.30 
p.m. at the Institute’s premises. The Hon’ble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, 
Government of India, has_ kindly consented 
Dr. John Matthai 
a Trustee of the Institute, will preside on 
the occasion, 


to deliver the address. 
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TATA INSTITUTE NOTES 
Class of 1950-52 


. el Arculli (Mrs.) V. L., 


B. A., Bombay University, 
Poona, Bombay State. 


. Birjay, R. M. 


B. A., Mysore University, 
Bangalore, Mysore State. 


. Calla, V. K. 


B. A., Agra University, 
LL. b., Nagpur University, 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan State. 


. Deshpande, S. P., 


B. Sc., Nagpur University, 
a - 
Buldana, Madhya Pradesh. 


. Dube, D., 
B. Com., Rajputana University 


M. A., Agra University, 
Harsud, Madhya Pradesh. 


. Gangrade, K. D., 


B. Com., Agra University, 
M. A. . - 
Indore, Madhyabharat. 


. Govind (Miss) C.,, 


B. A., Allahabad University, 
M. A., " % 
Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh. 
hi 

B. A., Bombay University, 
Bombay City. 


¥Y. Iraqi, F. R., 

B. A., Agra University, 
Azamgarh, Uttar Pradesh. 

10. Iyer (Miss) N. K. M., 

B. A., Bombay University, 
Bombay City. 

iI. Jalnawalla (Miss) R. J., 
B. A., Bombay University, 
Bembay City. 

12. Kamra, M., 


B. A., Punjab University, 
Bombay City. 


1942 
1949 


1946 
1948 


1942 
1944 


1948 
1950 


1948 
1950 


1948 
1950 


1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 


1946 


13. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


nh 
uw 


Karunakaran, T. K., 
B. A., Travancore University, 1949 
Trivandrum, Travancore-Cochin State 


. Kittur (Miss) P. N., 


B. A., Bombay University, 1941 
x ey . - 1944 
Bombay City. 
. Krishnarao, G. P., 
B. Sc., Mysore University, 1948 
Holenarasipur, Mysore State. 
. Krishnaswami (Mrs.) S. P., 
B. A., Bombay University, 1950 


Bombay City. 


. Nair, P. G., 


B. Sc., Tranvancore University, 1944 
Kayamkulam, Travancore-Cochin State. 


. Padaliya, G. L., 


B. A., Bombay University, 1940 


Paneli Moti, Saurashtra. 


. Patrudu, P. V. S., 


B. A., Andhra University, 1946 


Vizagafatam, Madras State. 


Pillai, M. A., 

B. A., Allahabad University, 
Akola, Vindhya Pradesh. 
Rai (Miss) S., 

B. A., Punjab University, 
Amritsar, E. Punjab. 


Rawat, M. S., 
B. A., Agra University, 
Garhwal, Uttar Pradesh. 


Sahoo, §., 

B. A. (Hons.) Utkal University, 1949 
Sambalpur, Orissa State. 
Sivaraj, C. M., 

B. A., Nagpur University, 
Secunderabad, Hyderabad State. 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1946 


5. Srivastava (Miss) P., 


B. A., Agra University, 1949 


Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 
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26. Sultana (Miss) A., 


27. 


23. 


B. A., Osmania University, 1948 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad State. 
Surti (Miss) T. E., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1944 
Bembay City. 

Tungare, S. G., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
M. A., a. % 1949 
Kalyan, Bombay State. 


29. Udani (Miss) N. A., 
B. A., Bombay University, 
M. A., o 
Rajkot, Saurashtra. 
30. Upadhyaya (Miss) S. C., 
B. A., Bombay University, 
Sisodra, Bombay State. 
31. Vashi, T. B., 


”» ? 
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1945 
1949 


1950 


B. A., (Hons.), Poona University, 1949 


Surat, Bombay State. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Among the Gonds of Adilabad by P. Sethu- 
madava Rao. (Jai Hind Printing Press, 
Narayanguda, Hyderabad ( Deccan ), 
pp. 94. Rs. 2-8-0.) 


Amongst the many problems brought to 
the fore by the advent of Freedom is the 
problem of aborigines. India has nearly 
25 million aborigines living in their well 
organised communities in the central belt 
from Arravalli to Assam. Compared to the 
needs of the problem India has few Anthro- 
pologists who have done extensive field 
research which can throw adequate light on 
the life and customs of these people who 
have already crossed the threshold of primi- 
tivism and who are being assimilated into 
the large life and culture of India. 


Mr. P. Sethumadhava Rao of the Allaha- 
bad University who is now in the Hyderabad 
administration has brought out a_ very 
useful study of the Gonds of Adilabad. The 


White Collar Crime by Sutherland, Edwin 
H. (New York, The Dryden Press, 1949.) 


Prof. Sutherland’s study presents ample 
evidence that persons of the upper socio- 
economic class commit serious crimes. But 
his efforts to include these crimes within 
the scope of criminal behaviour and to 
present hypotheses that may explain all 
criminal behaviour have not produced 
positive results. He has, however, devoted 
considerable attention to prove that white 
collar crimes cannot be explained in terms 
of personal and social pathologies and to 
apply the hypotheses of differential associa- 
tion and social disorganisation to white 
collar crimes. 


“Why” and not “How”:—Eight years 
have now passed since the first complete 
portrayal of white collar crime appeared 


Gonds, before the advent of the Rajputs, 
were one of the most important ruling 
tribes of Central India. Mr. Rao’s study 
of social life amongst the Gonds is interest- 
ing. He has collected the few evidences 
of history of the Gonds for nearly a thousand 
years. For the purpose of his research 
Mr. Rao has selected a few important 
ethnic data for study and he throws some 
light on the names of persons and villages 
amongst the Gonds, the work of the Gond 
Bards called Pradhans and some of the 
myths and legends of Gondavans. Coming 
to present times Mr. Rao studies the 
difficult land problems of the Gonds and 
discusses the recent methods of aboriginal 
rehabilitation. 

This small book is a useful source cf 
information on some aspects of tribal life 
for those who are interested in the aboriginal 
problem. 


B. H. M. 


in the pages of the American Sociological 
Review in the form of an article by Prof. 
Sutherland. Tannenbaum, Barnes and 
Tecters, Taft and a few others have pointed 
out again and again that our traditional 
views about crime and its sociological and 
psychological causes are bound to be biassed 
so long as white collar crime is excluded 
from the picture. Efforts have been made 
to point out that white collar crimes are 
inflicting greater damage to society than 
crimes committed by members of the lower 
economic class. But all these efforts have 
only proved just “how” white collar crimes 
are committed and not “why” people commit 
crimes—both white collar and other. Ex- 
planation of the manner in which people 
come to know of and practise the techniques 
of white collar crime does not take us 
nearer its genesis. 
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Differential Implementation:—The con- 
cept of differential implementation sounds 
more like a modified form of the benefit 
of clergy. Perhaps, we may be able to 
explain this change from the benefit of 
clergy to the modern differential implemen- 
tation if we take into consideration the 
declining status of ecclesiastical groups as 
against the increasing and significant role 
played by professional and business groups 
in modern society who possess not only social 
prestige but also political influence. 

When we look into the history of the miti- 
yation of punishment, we find a progressive 
softening of our attitude towards the ordinary 
criminal and also a progressive but feeble 
stiffening of our attitude towards the white 
collar criminal. We are not interested in 
punishing the white collar criminal but we 
are definitely interested in the treatment 
of the problem presented by him. This 
can be accomplished best by not subjecting 
him to punitive measures. The solution of 
the crime problem will be more difficult 
if we lower the status of the white collar 
criminal to that of the ordinary criminal. 
On the other hand, there is sufficient reason 
to believe that the crime problem can be 
tackled better if we raise the status of the 
ordinary criminal to that of the white collar 
criminal. The present trend in the field 
of criminal justice and correctional admini- 
stration indicates that such differences may 
disappear in course of time. 


Legal history and white collar crime.— 
Is it possible to bring into operation effective 
and appropriate legal machinery to deal 
with this type of anti-social behaviour? Is 
it possible to overcome the resistance offered 
by vested interests to prevent the effective 
enforcement of law? 


Legislators have not always grasped suffi- 
ciently the danger involved in this type of 
offensive. Even today legal definitions of 
white collar crime have not reached full 
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maturity. The social and economic philo- 
sophy of the laissez faire age have retarded 
its evolution, but we need not go far back 
into legal history to find instances where 
recourse to civil action was suggested as 
a remedy to damage resulting from private 
cheating. 


It is truc that laws always get out of 
date and do not satisfy the needs of the 
times. They do not closely follow changes 
in institutions. The white collar criminal 
is taking advantage of this lag and he has 
always remained ahead of the law maker 
by a respectable distance. On the other 
hand, the existence of white collar crime 
may be an index of the failure of society 
to stamp out such practices by legal methods. 


In this connection, it is worthwhile to 
consider the problem presented by profes- 
sional advisors such as lawyers and accoun- 
tants who receive only their usual fees but 
without whose help white collar crimes 
would not have been committed. 


Attitude of society:—The future of the 
crime problem is dependent on the attitude 
of the society towards white collar crime. 
Apart from the higher financial losses in- 
volved, white collar crimes inflict great 
damage on public morale. Whenever a 
traditional form of crime threatened society, 
the community used to mobilise under the 
leadership of men of the upper socio-eco- 
nomic class. But in chalking out an effective 
plan to fight white collar crime, leadership 
is conspicuous by its absence. Members 
of the upper classes are reluctant to attack 
their own friends even if the former have 
nothing to do with white collar crimes. 


Effective administration of justice depends 
upon the basic social structure within which 
it operates, for law cannot function without 
the support of a vital part of the community. 
It is for society to decide which all “values” 
it should uphold and how these “values” 
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should be protected. Legal machinery 
designed to deal with large scale social and 
economic issues cannot be a vital force if 
it is not supported by society. 

What is the remedy? The values and 
successes of a study in the field of crimino- 
logy may be judged in terms of the 
contribution it makes to the diagnosis, 
treatment and control of criminal behaviour. 
It is true that motives for illegal personal 
gain too often find confirmation in practices 
of some persons of accepte:! social position. 
It is also true that white collar criminals, 
as a rule, are not amenable to treatment 
now available in our correctional institutions. 


To state differently, our institutions are not 
equipped to deal with the white collar 
criminal who is not likely to co-operate 
with treatment measures. We can justify 
the institutionalisation of the white collar 
criminal only in terms of protective custody 
and not treatment. Prof. Sutherland should 
have offered suggestions in this area as to 
how to deal with the white collar criminal. 
We are aware of the problem for too long 
a period. The time has come to ask for 
remedies. Otherwise, new concepts will only 
help in reforming the criminologist and not 
the criminal. 


J. J. Panakal. 


Crime and the Mind, An Outline of Psychi- 
atric Criminology by Bromberg, Walter 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1948.) 


On the basis of his intimate professional 
contact with criminal offenders which has 
provided ample clinical data, Dr. Bromberg 
has built up this dissertation on the dynamics 
of antisocial behaviour. 


Change in social attitudes towards the 
criminal:—Prior to the elaboration of the 
doctrine of determinism, criminal offenders 
were exposed to every manner of retributive 
treatment proceeding from the largely dis- 
credited theory that people are creatures 
of free will. The concept of complete free 
will and its punitive corollary have been 
repudiated and we are beginning to accept 
that punishment for its own sake arranged 
to fit the crime serves no other useful 
purpose than to provide a convenient outlet 
for man’s instinctual aggressive impulses in 
respect to his non-conforming fellowmen. 


Psychiatry tn courts of law:—“What 


mental hygicne has done in preparing a 
psychologica! environment for the under- 
standing and treatment of the mentally ill, 


psychiatry can do for the criminal,” says 
Dr. Bromberg. Psychiatry should play a 
greater contributory role in the guilt finding 
function of treatment processes. The archaic 
rule that only those offenders are deemed 
legally not responsible for their criminal 
behaviour who are unaware of the “nature 
and quality” of their acts, or who cannot 
distinguish between “right and wrong” 
should be abolished. 


Psychiatry has long since abandoned the 
notion that responsibility for behaviour rests 
solely upon one’s capacity to understand 
but upon the ability to act upon one’s 
understanding, and this ability is influenced 
considerably by experience. Yet, the right- 
and-wrong test has given rise to legal 
absurdities that collide with scientific truth. 
“That cannot be responsibility in fact which 
is lack of responsibility in science. That 
cannot be health in law which is not health 
in science.’ Dr. Bromberg’s arguments 
point the way towards the formulation of 
programmes which can bring the laws in 
closer apposition with scientific knowledge 
of the individual and toward the goal of 
treatment for illness. 
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Freudian interpretation:—Dr. Bromberg’s 
book is designed essentially for the psychia- 
trically oriented reader. He presents 
throughout a strictly Freudian set of inter- 
pretations although he has avoided very 
involved psychoanalytical theoretical consi- 
derations. Theoretical aspects are sprinkled 
throughout the book in connection with 
case histories which illustrate the particular 
dynamics involved. Though Dr. Bromberg 
aspires for a science of criminal psychiatry 
and has even organised his book in such 
a way that it would make an excellent 
textbook in that field, his book for the 
present can only serve as a useful adjunct 
to studies in courses such as criminology, 
psychiatry, or clinical psychology. 


Deterministic doctrine: —The book en- 
dorses the deterministic doctrine that most 
behaviour is influenced by childhood experi- 
ences. It also reveals that the same impulses 
toward anti-social behaviour which exists in 
the criminal also exist in law-abiding 
members of society. The main difference 
is this: The average offender is -by his 
act expressing his internal conflicts in the 
form of anti-sociability, the average law 
abiding citizen may be repressing them, 
abetted by his sense of reality and life, 
experience both distorted in the offender. 

One sided approach:—Dr. Bromberg 
believes that crimes are committed prepon- 
deratingly by disturbed personalities. The 
major portion cf his book is devoted to 
the phenomenology and dynamics of the 


Probation and Re-education by Elizabeth R. 
Glever, (Routledge & Kegan Paul Limi- 
ted.) pp. 292. 


This book surpasses in its practical sugges- 
tions in the handling of delinquent persons. 
The author herself having worked as Pro- 
bation Ofiicer has often tried to relate her 
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psychopathic personality, the relation of 
emotional immaturity to crime, the role 
of the neurotic acting out his impulses in 
criminality. He gives a full length picture 
of the psychopathic personality. Description 
of these types is easily switched to psycho- 
pathic alcoholics, addicts, swindlers, sex 
offenders, homosexuals, bigamists—all the 
end products of childhood deprivations or 
unresolved libidinal conflicts. 

Dr. Bromberg says that the neurotic 
offender acts “in response to a_ solitary 
aberrant impulse.” He struggles with his 
impulses, while “emotional deprivation and 
rejection very early influence the ego of the 
psychopath to cause an incomplete develop- 
ment of the conscience.” It is difficult to 
understand the abovementioned distinction 
when we read it along with another statement 
made by Dr. Bromberg that “the chronic 
burglar who has consolidated his neurotic 
impulses into an antisocial personality is 
in fact a psychopathic individual.” 

Again, Dr. Bromberg maintains that the 
common underlying characteristic of burglary 
is passivity. “Burglary is a passive crime,” 
but in its real psychological significance 
it “is a passive expression of fundamentally 
aggressive impulses.” It is difficult to follow 
the reasoning when Dr. Bromberg further 
adds: “On the other hand, while robbery 
is a grossly aggressive act, deep feelings of 
inferiority and passivity are startlingly 
common among convicted robbers.” 

J. J. Panakal. 


own experience which makes the reading 
more realistic and instructive as_ well. 
Although the materials in the book are 
western having based on the conditions 
existing in England the methods sugsested 
in re-educating probationers have a universal 
appeal. Moreover, the book is a helpful 
guide to all enthusiastic Probation Officers 
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who desire to improve their own techniques 
especially while dealing with difficult cases. 


The author holds the view that probation 
is based on the free-wiil of the offender to 
be good and as such she deprecates any 
conditions that be enforced are 
imposed by Courts on probationers. While 
discussing the duties of Probation Officers, 
the author lays emphasis on the fact that 
one cannot help irresponsible people to be 
responsible by depriving them of responsi- 
bility. It is true many Probation Officers 
ignore this aspect in their readjustment of 
offenders. 


cannot 


Continuing, the author remarks that very 
often Probation Officers do not make tho- 
rough preliminary enquiries. In fact, right 


diagnosis depended upon proper enquiry and 
sound treatment depended upon the diag- 
nosis. Moreover, the unhealthy practice of 
“binding over” of the offenders by some 
Magistrates and then asking the Probation 
Officer to investigate is rightly pointed out 
by the author. Any failure of such cases is 


attributed to this inverted procedure of treat- 
ment before diagnosis. There is one chapter 
on “interviewing” which gives several prac- 
tical hints particularly useful to Probation 
Officers. 

The suggestions for planning treatment in 
delinquency cases found exhaustive 
because a wide range of factors that enter 
into the life of delinquents are covered. In 
order to impress upon readers, the author 
has chosen the typical case of a young 
boy named Alastair to illustrate how a plan 
treatment could be made successful by using 
the assets of the client to best advantage 
and at the same time the obstacles may 
be met by helping to discover his own 
weakness and recognize it. 

The warning to Probation Officers not 
to be quick in executing the plan for the 
simple reason that speed is fatal in probation 
is: indeed a constructive suggestion. While 


are 
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discussing material help for probationers, the 
author admits that it is necessary as a tonic 
in the early stages. But, she has pointed 
out the pitfalls of this type of help. Although 
material assistance is gratifying to the giver, 
it may be hateful to the receiver to think 
he is the object of pity or dependent upon 
some one richer. This fact is often over- 
looked by several social workers including 
Probation Officers. 


The author has devoted one chapter on 
“interests” because it has been frequently 
observed that many delinquents have only 
vacant minds and purposeless leisure. 
fore, efforts should be made to 
creative interests and taste for healthy 
recreation. Similarly, interest in work is 
also an essential factor for a well adjusted 
life. In fact, re-education of probationcrs 
can be well accomplished by recovering 
their better qualities. Lack of friends is 
another serious gap in the life of many 
delinquent juveniles. That is perhaps the 
reason why the Court asks the Probation 
Officer to befriend this probationer during 
the period of supervision. But, the author 
from her own experience says that it is no 
easy task for Probation Officer to establish 
friendship with their probationers because 
the latter often suspect the former as agents 
of the court and police. Therefore, the 
Probation Officer should endeavour to stand 
this test and show himself to be a friend 
who really cares for his charge. Here lies 
the success of probation work. Another 
equally important factor is family affection 
which many delinquents often miss. They 
seldom experience emotional love towards 
anybody. In the words of the author, 
family life is the cradle of the finest emotions. 
Therefore, it is being recognised more and 
more that children should be kept as far 
as possible in their homes for emotional 
satisfaction unless the home situation is in- 
tolerable. However, there are some young 


There- 
develop 
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people who need either a foster home or 
institutional care to learn regular, disciplined 
life so that they will be fit enough to take 
up employment. This point needs to be 
stressed in our country where there are 
thousands of children at large, either as 
homeless or truants from their own homes 
without the contact of any social worker. 

Finally, the author concludes by saying 
that an ideal Probation Officer is a true 
friend to whom one can turn for under- 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 


(Publications of the Directorate of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India.) 


Indian Coffee Statistics, 1941-42 and 
1942-43. Twenty-third Issue, pp. 13, 
Tables 5, Price Rs. 1-2-0, Central 
Publications, New Delhi, 1949. 


Jute Statistics, 1939-40 and 1944-49, 
Commodity Series, No. 2, April 1948. 


Indian Food Statistics, August 1949. 


Esimates of Area and Yield of Principal 
Crops in Undivided India. 


Abstract of Agricultural Statistics of 


India, 1936-37 to 1945-46. 


Indian Agricultural Statistics. Summary 
Tables for Provinces: 1944-45 to 
1946-47. August 1949. 


Co-operative Farming, 1949. Price As. 12. 
Crop Calendar, September 1948. 


The rate of advance of civilisation is 
limited not only by the amount of know- 
ledge which exists, but by the lag in utilizing 
what knowledge is available. This time-lag 
is very serious in a number of fields. Partly 
it is due to poor instruments and technique 
for gathering and promptly passing on 
information to all concerned. 
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standing. In fact, worth of probation work 
should not be calculated merely by looking 
at its results, but its many possibilities should 
be taken into account. There is no doubt 
that probation work involves the re-education 
process of the individual and the Probation 
Officer works with the firm faith that people 
can be helped to mend their ways. It is 
this belief which inspires the whole proba- 
tion system. 
T. L. K. 


The growing inclination of contemporary 
society to scientific research demands a vast 
expansion of statistics and information 
services sponsored by Government agencies. 
In India there is a growing and more 
effective body of people who appreciate 
the fact-finding approach, and are accus- 
tomed to using statistics as an instrument 
for measuring how the economic and social 
machine is working. 


Whether in the planning of national 
economy or in the measurement of social 
progress, the collection, interpretation and 
utilization of statistical data are considered 
important functions of the state. Data 
gathered in the course of central and local 
Government administration for their own 
immediate use or for organized business and 
trade, are still in a rudimentary state in 
India. Due to a survival of certain pre- 
judices or dislike for anything new, official 
statistics have been a routine product, often 
incomplete and stale to be of any interest or 
use to the inquisitive public or the policy 
making statesmen. 


Statistics for statistics’ sake is just as un- 
desirable as lack of statistics, because the 
dry-as-bones data can hardly convey the 
meaning intended unless flesh and blood 
are provided with brief explanatory notes 
and comments upon trends leading to 
predictions for the future. If Government 
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agencies in India are designed to educate 
the public and to make their information 
services more effective, they should aim at 
not only meeting their immediate require- 
ments, but also foster better public relations 
as a means of smoother working and of 
getting services more intelligently used. 
In order to achieve this end, the stereo- 
typed and routine official statistical returns 
should yield ground to more informational 
and lively publications for an accurate and 
timely appraisal of the economic problems 
confronting the nation today. 


Moreover, official statistics need to be 
constantly overhauled with reference to the 
purpose they are supposed to serve in a 
changing socio-political setting. They cannot 
be used fairly and intellingently otherwise. 
Agricultural statistics have developed rapidly 
during the past two decades in India, but 
they still leave much to be desired. Where 
earlicr efforts were doomed to failure, 
(viz. in the reclassification of area, measure- 
ment of average yield per acre by sampling, 


division of agricultural annuals and planta- 
tion perennials, etc.), sound recent proposals 


for the extension and improvement of 
statistics should lead to a practical advance. 
The ‘interest’ element which is wanting 
in official statistics is due to both lack of 
change in tabular presentation and in- 
adequate interpretation of data, and not 
until the planning and execution of statis- 
tical surveys are donc in keeping with modern 
needs and techniques can the Government 
information agencies be said to perform 
their functions effectively and systematically. 


Here we intend to review certain statis- 
tical publications of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in order to bring out what is being 
done, which gaps have lately been filled 
and which coutinue yawning :— 


1. Indian Coffee Statistics:—This is the 
twenty-third issue of the Indian Coffee 
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Statistics, hitherto brought out by the 
Department of Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta, and now taken over by the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Whilst the 
report is published in 1949, the abstract 
statements relating to area, yield, exports 
and employment of labour relate to the 
years 1941-42 and 1942-43. There can be 
no denying the fact that information con- 
tained in this ‘annual’ is of considerable 
to coffee planters, exporters, and 
the government, but in 1950, when planning 
needs to be done five years hence, statistics 
relating to 1941-43 appear rather stale. 
That official statistical information lags 
behind private information is borne out 
by the fact that the United Planters Associa- 
tion of South India has already brought 
out this information up-to-date in their 
regular annual publication (Planters’ Year 
Book). It is desirable that the twenty- 
fourth issue should contain data from 
1943-44 to 1949-50 lest it should lose all 
but reference value. It will considerably 
enhance the value of this publication if 
comments were made on the fluctuations 
in area under coffee, volume of production 
and trade, briefly pointing out the factors 
responsible for such fluctuations. Further, 
it would be better if columns 9, 10, 11 are 
deleted from Table No. 3. (a) and 3 (b), 
and a separate table is devoted to persons 
employed, (daily average number of persons 
to area that has been plucked), and per 
capita production of cured coffee in different 
plantations. Thus, useful information will 
be obtained for the efficient management of 
labour on marginal plantations. Compara- 
tive data should also be made available, for 
instance, on average yield per acre of cured 
coffee in various coffee-producing countries, 
prices in important international coffee 
markets, and consumption. It is necessary 
that an explanatory note be given on the 


value 
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progress of the coffee industry for careful 
planning in future. 


2. Jute Statistics: —This is a highly infor- 
mational publication on Jute statistics. The 
fact that totals for undivided India also 
show the estimated share of the Indian 
Union and Pakistan should prove this 
publication of considerable value to the 
producers of raw jute, manufacturers and 
exporters. However, since the information 
contained in this publication comes from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the data should 
be specialized and restricted to the raw- 
material aspects of the jute industry, and 
information on such subjects as location 
of jute mill industry, weight of jute manu- 
facturers, price of jute manufactures, need 
not appear in this brochure. A _ separate 
table showing the trend and volume of 
trade in raw jute between India and 
Pakistan, and an explanatory note on the 
effects of partition on India’s jute strength, 
would have been an appreciable contribution. 


3. Indian Food Statistics: —This brochure 
presents within a brief compass ‘an inte- 
grated picture of the production, procure- 
ment, imports, distribution, rationing and 
prices of food grains in the Indian Union. 
An explanatory note on the procedure 
adopted and the asumptions involved in 
the preparation of the various statistical 
tables enhances the value of this publication 
both for students of agricultural statistics 
and businessmen. Since radical changes are 
likely in the collection and dissemination 
of statistical information regarding agricul- 
tural production in the post-partition period, 
it will be better if the scope of agricultural 
Statistics contained jin this brochure is 
extended. For exainple, tables 2-24 give 
the production of cereals and gram, returned 
by reporting areas and estimated for non- 
reporting areas. Food statistics should in- 
clude besides cereals and gram _ other 
agricultural crops (annuals and seasonals) 
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also which contribute substantially to the 
food of the masses. Therefore, there is 
need for including production of pulses, 
edible oilseeds, peas and beans, potatoes, 
and other staple produce of market-gar- 
dening. The food complex of different 
climatic zones in India may be classified 
under three groups, viz., the wheat-milk- 
meat complex or the millets-pulses-potato 
complex, and the _rice-vegetables-oilseeds 
complex, and without reference to these 
food-stuffs Indian food statistics gives an 
incomplete picture of India’s resources. 


It is not necessary to give estimated 
production of food stuffs separate for non- 
reporting areas—the estimated totals may be 
incorporated in table 2 alone. Instead of 
giving a triennial average in col. 2. table 2., 
a progressive average should now be used 
starting from 1947-48 to show the progress 
of cultivation in the post-partition period. 

Tables Nos. 68-75 give world statistics, 
the four tables which give the production 
of each of the major cereals show (in col. 
2) a quinquennial average for 1934 to 1938, 
followed by annual totals of production. 
To facilitate comparison, quinquennial ave- 
rage for 1939-1943 and 1944-48 should also 
have been given, together with annual 
production for 1947-48, 1948-49. While 
important producing countries have been 
listed, the estimated total production has’ 
not been given to give an idea of non-listed 
producers and to enable the reader to 
ascertain the actual share of each listed 
country in world’s total production. 

Finally, in view of the continuance of 
rationing and the need for planning for 
self-sufficiency, it will be highly useful to 
include a table showing quantity of food- 
stuffs net available for consumption (i.e. 
gross production, minus the overall allowance 
for wastage, seed requirements, etc., minus 
exports, plus imports), and the estimated 
deficiency in each State as well as in the 
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country as a whole. This should be followed 
by information on surplus and deficit States 
and the trend of exchange between them. 


This brochure makes a valuable contri- 
bution by bridging a glaring gulf in agri- 
cultural statistics and should be of much 
interest and utility to every educated person. 


4. Estimates of Area and yield of Principal 
Crops in Undivided India:—This brochure 
maintains a link with the past and supplies 
statistics from 1936-37 to 1945-46, but it 
is hoped that the statistics published in future 
will relate only to India. While the title 
suggests that figures are given for Undivided 
India, a separate treatment of the estimated 
share of Pakistan and Indian Union for 
the pre-partition figures of area and yield 
make this publication useful and interesting. 


It is high time that the Ministry of 
Agriculture now discriminated between agri- 
cultural annuals and plantation perennials, 
and devoted a separate publication for each. 
Tea and coffee cannot be classified under 
agricultural crops. It is very desirable that 
plantation statistics (re-area, and yield) for 
tea, coffee, rubber, spices, cocoanut, areca- 
nut, beetlevine, fruits, and other perennial 
wares of organized commercial plantations 
should now be made available in one 
volume from official sources. 


Classification of area (Table No.1) needs 
drastic changes. Item No.6. ‘Net Area Sown’ 
is misleading in so far as it does not discri- 
minate between area under agricultural 
annuals and plantation perennials. Likewise, 
when Irrigated Area (Net) is given, it is 
necessary also to mention the extent of 
acreage sown under humid-farming, dry- 
farming and flush or flood irrigation. If 
the term “Agricultural Crops” implies only 
the products of agricultural annuals, the 
above mentioned suggestions should be taken 
with seriousness, and tables No.3-18 should 
be constructed accordingly. When a scien- 


tific classification of agricultural crops is 
adhered to, the item Beverages (Tea and 
Coffee) should be deleted from tables 19-36, 
and certain principal vegetable crops in- 
cluded, such as potatoes, peas and beans, 
pulses, etc. In Indian agricultural economy, 
pulses are as important staple commodities 
as edible oilseeds, so are potatoes, and peas 
and beans; their omission has really been a 
big gulf in statistical returns, which need 
bridging up forthwith. 

Tables 109-112 show area under cotton 
and cotton production, but equally important 
information on trade descriptions, acreage 
under improved varieties, and the cotton 
position of the Indian "ominicn according 
to staple length are sadly lacking. Likewise 
Tables 125-128 giving acreage and produc- 
tion of tobacco should be supp!emerted with 
information on the two principal botanical 
species of tobacco grown in India, viz., 
Nicotiana Rustica and Nicotiana Tabacum. 


5. Abstract of Agricultural Statistics of 
India (1936-37 to 1945-46) :—-The object 
of this publication is to make available 
to the general public in a handy form the 
more important statistical data in the field 
of agriculture properly cc-related to each 
other, and set against the perspective of 
world conditions. The Agricultural statistics 
presented in this volume are good today 
for reference only. In the preparation of 
the next edition for the Indian Union exclu- 
sively, I hope, certain suggesticn already 
made for publications mentioned previously, 
will be taken into consideration by the 
compiler. Two things, however, [ must 
emphasise, first, that statistics should pertain 
to agricultural crops only, the perennial 
crops of plantations being deleted; and 
second in constructing summary tables a pro- 
gressive average should be given in the initial 
period of the Indian Union’s agricultural 
production, thus, in course of time, yielding 
place to a three-year moving average. 
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6. Indian Agricultural Statistics: —This 
annual issue of Indian Agricultural Statis- 
tics-Summary Tables for Provinces 1944-45 
to 1946-47 relates to what were formerly 
known as British India Provinces; and I 
hope the Ministry of Agriculture will realize 
the futility of this information today. 


7. Co-operative Farming:—An_ attempt 
has been made in this brochure to review 
the different types of co-operative Farming 
attempted in India and abroad. Problems 
of organizing co-operative farming on lands 
already occupied and new lands, have also 
been briefly discussed by the author. The 
publication of this informative monograph 
is very timely, indeed, when schemes of 
rationalizing agriculture are afoot in the 
country. The immediate importance of 
co-operative farming lies in the urgent 
necessity to increase national production for 
making the country self-sufficient in food 
and industrial raw materials. In the deve- 
lopment of co-operative farming in new 
lands, observes the author, a solution can 
be found for the rehabilitation of the-refugees 
and the floating rural population, whilst 
the new problems created by the abolition 
of the zamindari system and re-distribution 
of land into economic holdings can be 
effectively solved by the introduction of 
co-operative farming in old cultivated lands. 
The various experiments in co-operative 
farming recently made in India have been 
briefly mentioned, and the work concludes 
with the author’s remarks on the advantages 
which accrue from such a type of land 
organization. Apart from its general edu- 
cational value in the field of co-operation, 
the real worth of a work like this can 
be estimated only when it is assessed from 
the point of view of cultivators and land 
utilization societies. Little, however, can be 
learned by them unless details of the working 
of each of the experiments mentioned herein 
were given along with the causes of success 
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or failure of co-operative farming in different 
parts of the country. While the author 
sounds a note of warning that any piecemeal 
attempt to transplant foreign institutions on 
a section of the Indian soil without proper 
regard to development in other fields is 
foredoomed to failure, he takes no pains to 
make out a case for co-operative farming 
designed in keeping with the characteristic 
geographical, economic and social patterns 
of the major agricultural zones in India. 

8. Crop Calendar, 1948:—-This brochure 
presents information relating to the agricul- 
tural operations in progress in the different 
provinces from month to month together 
with appropriate background information 
relating to soil, rainfall, climate, crop seasons 
and rotations, sowing and harvesting seasons, 
and due dates of All-India forecasts of crops. 
The information is drawn from a variety 
of sources, official and non-official. As a 
supplement to the Crop Atlas of India, this 
publication should prove useful to the 
students of agricultural economics and the 
public. The utility of the information con- 
tained in this brochure will be considerably 
enhanced if the data presented here were 
illustrated with maps and varied diagrams. 
The distribution of types of soils, for instance, 
could be shown more realistically by a Soils 
Map of India. Likewise in chapter 2, a 
rainfall map showing the annual temperature 
and rainfall would have enabled the reader 
to visualize correctly the distribution of 
wet-zone and dry-zone crops in the country. 
There is a serious gap in the contents of 
this useful brochure, that is, the omission 
of a description of types of Indian agricul- 
ture (e.g. Wet Cultivation, Humid Farming, 
Irrigation Farming, and Dry Farming), and 
forms of Cultivation Practice (e.g. Brand 
Tillage, Crop Farming, and Mixed farming), 
illustrated by a map showing the agricultural 
zones of India, 
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Chapter 3, sec. 3. Double cropping in 
India—the characteristic practice of double 
cropping should be associated with agricul- 
tural zones also (States, if possible); this 
applies also to sec. 4, “Important Crop 
rotations in India”. A table showing the 
period of inactivity, calculated for each 
agricultural zone, should follow the crop 
calendar. This is easy to calculate if a 
column is added to 5.1 showing the number 
of days required each month for completing 
agricultural operations mentioned therein. 
This period of enforced leisure will be of 
much value in planning subsidiary employ- 
ment for the cultivators. 
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In spite of the afore-mentioned gaps 
which are likely to be bridged, this publica- 
tion is a useful one. The charts C1-C14 
are impressive, and the Crop Calendar (5.1 
and 5.2) supplies a mine of information 
which makes agricultural operations more 
intelligible to students of Indian agriculture. 
If this brochure were translated into several 
local languages and made available to 
farmers, there could be no greater service 
rendered by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, to 
the cause of agricultural improvement in 
India. 

A. M. Lorenzo. 
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